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God's Fool. 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS, 


AuvuTHor OF ‘AN OLD Marp’s Love’ anp ‘THE Sin or Joost AVELINGH.’ 


Cuapter I. 


SWEEPS THE READER INTO A CLOUD OF MIST. 


 gencagy-oe the horses shook themselves, waking up, as it 
were, from their dull lethargy of damp. They tossed the 
great drops off their manes, in a quick splash of impatience, once, 
twice—then once again, with a succession of those nervous shivers 
that run all down a horse’s sides and rattle the harness in a 
dozen places together. And then one of them neighed, pathetically ; 
and the other hung down his head, as if neighing were hardly 
worth while. Decidedly, Hendrik Lossell’s horses did not like 
the mist. 

“Fie!” said Chris from his box, drawling out the word. And 
then he said it over again, twice, very briskly. “Fie! fie!” It 
was the second warning did it. They did not heed the first. 

Chris never shook himself. He sat immovable in his long dark- 
blue winter-coat, his gloved hands holding the reins in his lap. 
An infinitesimal spray lay all over the surface of the thick frieze. 
He didn’t mind the wet. It wasn’t wet. For, in fact, the night 
was dry, or so a Dutchman would have called it. No rain had 
fallen. Only a soft white cloud was trailing swiftly over the 
morasses in a succession of innumerable puffs, as from the mouths 
of a thousand cannon underground, as if the spirits of the dead 
men in the waste were warring against the climate that had 
killed them. And a heavy mantle of gray misery was soaking 
quietly downward in shivering masses from the leaden sky, as if 
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the angels would shut out the consciousness of so much con- 
densing rheumatism, and softly, imperceptibly, a bright glitter 
of moisture was breaking out on every leaf and blade and pebble, 
upon everybody and everything. 

The house was a lonely one. It stood by itself, in its gardens, 
on the road outside the town; and the nearest group of cottages, 
some hundred yards distant, had long since sunk away in clouds 
of vapour. You could not see much more than twenty feet in 
front of you. And soon you would not be able to see as much as 
that, for darkness was rapidly closing in over such dull twilight 
as still feebly struggled with the damp. Already the “seeing ” 
was very blurred and indistinct. It was an April night, by-the- 
bye, late in the month. 

A baker’s boy came up the avenue and passed round to the back 
of the house. Presently he appeared again, whistling a dismal tune. 

“‘ Bad weather for driving,” he remarked, as he went by. 

“So, so,” said Chris cheerily. ‘ One good thing, it keeps dry.” 

“Yes, it keeps dry,” answered the baker’s boy. ‘“ That’s one 
good thing. Good-night.” 

And he sank out of sight into the mist, his whistle alone 
lingering a few seconds longer. 

Another quarter of an hour crept by. The darkness grew 
denser. And presently the clock of the big church-tower—away 
down in the town—boomed forth the hour of eight. Its echoes 
crept along the dreary silence, and lay faint upon the air. The 
chimes which must have prefaced those final strokes had got lost 
in the mazes of the mist. 

Just before the striking of the ‘hour the front-door had suddenly 
opened, and a man had come running out, and away into the fog. 

“Whoever can that be?” thought Chris; but he never specu- 
lated long on the unknowable. 

He looked up at the lighted window in one corner of the house, 
on the top story. There were only two stories. 

“Terribly fond of the poor creature,” he soliloquized, half aloud, 
“‘one might think, by the way he keeps the horses out. And that 
with the infirmenza in all the stables of the neighbourhood. And 
it’s not he will stop at home for fear of anybody’s catching it.” 

Chris remembered his own experiences last year, when he had 
been bad with this same influenza, and had been obliged to drive 
his master to the office through the rain, at least a week too soon. 

He shook his head reproachfully ; and as the drops fell from 
his hat, he thoughtfully shot them off his sleeve with finger and 
thumb. 

“A bad master,” he murmured. ‘Seems tome the bad masters 
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get all the good servants in these parts. Perhaps that keeps 
them bad.” 

He gazed vaguely into the gathering darkness, as if searching 
for a solution of this mystery. And the clouds of white mist 
drizzled upwards, and the clouds of gray mist drizzled down. 

One of the horses sighed—a long-drawn sigh. With the swell- 
ing of his sides the carriage creaked drearily forward, and then 
sank back again. The other whisked his tail. 

Chris yawned. But even as he did so, he straightened himself 
and arranged the reins. A man’s shadow had passed rapidly 
across the white blind of the lighted window. 

“Up at last,” said Chris to himself. After a pause he added 
cautiously, “ At least.” 

A few moments later, however, the house-door was thrown open 
with a bang which startled the horses. They bounded erect at 
once in a tremble of expectation. ‘ Wo—a!” cried the coachman, 
tightening his grasp, and reaching for the whip from its holder. 
The little brougham quivered, as if recoiling for a spring. 

A gentleman leaped, at one rush, from the dark hall into the 
dark carriage, throwing, as he passed, the single word “ Home!” 
in the direction of the box. 

The carriage-door banged. ‘Allez, boys!” cried Chris, for so 
much French do all Dutch coachmen understand, and all Dutch 
horses also. The little brougham jumped forward, and ran away 
into the fog. 


It hurried along almost noiselessly in the clinging whiteness 
that seemed unwilling to let it pass, so tightly did the mist close 
round, deadening every sound with its dull weight. Presently, 
however, the door banged again. Chris glanced round quickly, 
impatiently. Only the close carriage behind him, and the horses 
trotting briskly down the road in front. 

“T do wish he would learn to shut the door when he gets in,” 
muttered Chris angrily; “it’s always falling open unexpectedly. 
We shall have an ugly accident some day in a crowded street,” 
and he whipped up the horses, already going fast enough. 

Once within the town-gates, he found it necessary to slacken 
his speed. The gas-lamps, few and far between, lay like blurs of 
yellow fog amidst the white. Streets, in which there was barely 
room for two vehicles to pass each other, were cut by steam-tram- 
lines. Chris peered forward a little anxiously, keeping his steeds 
well in hand. After a minute or two he came to a narrow cross- 
ing, near a corner, and here he checked them into a walk. The 
streets seemed sufficiently deserted, one would think, only you 
B 2 
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can never be quite sure. ‘See Misfortune before she sees you,” 
says Chris’s friend, the County Almanack. 

A moment earlier Chris had heard his master in the carriage. 
That gentleman had coughed, and struck something, doubtless 
inadvertently, against the glass behind the box. Now, in turning 
the corner, the coachman was surprised, and heartily annoyed, by 
a second click of the lock, softer this time, as if the door were 
being gently drawn to. He greeted it with a round oath at 
Mynheer Lossell’s clumsiness, and without deigning to glance 
backwards again, he cautiously wriggled round an awkward bend, 
and then once more slackened the reins. After that he did not 
check his pace till he turned into a broad avenue and drew up at 
his master’s door. No one moved inside the carriage. The 
coachman cast a reproachful glance at the lighted entrance. You 
could see the gas-lamp flaring steadily in the vestibule behind the 
glass doors. No one moved in the hall. Evidently the sound of 
the advancing wheels had not been heard in the house. 

He put his whistle to his lips, but even in the very act he 
hesitated, and let it drop again. He had never required to 
whistle on behalf of Mynheer—only for Mevrouw. Mynheer was 
often out of the carriage before it had properly stopped, long 
before the man-servant had run down the steps to meet him. 

He peeped cautiously down over his shoulder. He could make 
out nothing in that manner. An uncomfortable, indefinite wonder 
caused him to slip from his box, speaking soothingly to his horses 
the while, and so cautiously approach the brougham window. One 
glance, and all hesitation was gone—the carriage was empty. 

He bounded on to his seat again, and, with a cut of the whip at 
the astonished horses, he swept round the short drive, and away 
again into the mist. 

Old Mulder, attracted at last by this rapid exit, stood open- 
mouthed in the wide hall-door, staring at the backward reflection 
of the carriage-lamps, flickering like lucifer matches in the 
darkness. And after a moment even that faint flicker died away. 

“He must have fallen out,” said Chris to himself over and over 
again, as he raced down the road towards the corner where he had 
last heard the door sink into the slot. ‘ He must have fallen side- 
ways in a fit or something. See what comes of his careless ways!” 

He stopped abruptly at the cross-roads. No one there, 
Nothing to be seen. Nothing to be heard. He called—softly, 
then louder—“ Mynheer!” Whiteness, stillness. The drip of 
water, the glitter here and there of smooth surfaces, and long lines 
ofdrops. And the audible rustle of a Dutch mist. Pat! Pat! Pat! 

“ Mynheer !” 
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He bent forward, following the stretch of shining streets with 
scrutinising eyes. The chimes began to ring down tremulously 
from the tower. Half-past eight ! 

He drove on cautiously, still tracing the road on both sides with 
careful question; he drove out of the city, into the deathly 
loneliness of the shrouded fields, still repeating, with bated cry, 
his master’s name. 

Not far from the house in front of which he had waited, he met 
them, a whole crowd of them, confused, alarmed, excited in that 
frenzy of mingled horror and delight which a great catastrophe 
calls forth among lookers-on. They were all crying together in 
crazy, distorted lamentation and amaze. Chris threw back his 
horses on their haunches. What was wrong? For the love of 
heaven, what was wrong ? 

A new outcry greeted him. They sprang back in alarm from 
the frightened, struggling horses looming in a cloud of steam. 
The light poured across their eager faces distorted with fear. Over 
the champing of the horses’ bits and the screaming of the women 
a man’s voice rose. 

“ Lossell’s Chris, as I’m alive! Would you believe it? Of all 
people, Lossell’s Chris!” 

“And why not Lossell’s Chris?” cried that personage in a 
white fury, half-rising from his box-seat with uplifted whip. 
“What's the matter? Where's my master? What is wrong?” 

“ Wrong?” echoed a chorus of voices; and the shrieks redoubled. 
Somebody wailed: “Oh, how shall we tell him!”—a woman. 
And then there was a lull of silence. 

“Wrong?” continued the man’s voice tranquilly. “There’s 
only this wrong, coachman. There’s murder wrong, that’s all?” 

And as he spoke, a cry came from the distant house, a cry as if 
of the voice of a trumpet, deep and strong and irresistible, over 
the sleeping country and all the far white fields : 

“Marder! most awful murder! O Christ, murdered yet living, 
dost Thou know of the deed ?” 

A man stood at the open window, his face uplifted towards the 
starless sky. 


Carter II. 


SHOWS THAT THE STORY WILL BE A HIGHLY RESPECTABLE ONE, 


Tue fool sat in his room by the fireside, with his hands in his lap. 
His eyes were closed. They were always closed. God had closed 
them. Many years ago. 
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In his youth? Well, hardly in his youth, if we distinguish our 
ages by their succession, for the fool had always been a child. 

But he remembered when he had been a happy child. He 
remembered it vaguely, objectively, as we remember a dream 
we have dreamed or a book we have read. Not with a poignant 
consciousness of loss, but with a distant envy cheered by hope. 
To know of happiness is to believe it possible. Whatever has 
been, can be; whatever can be, may be mine. And from moment 
to moment he lived in the present, which is his all, expecting it 
to change and grow pleasanter, more like that other impression 
which still lies next to it; and, lo, the present is gone, and 
another present is there, and hope remains. 

Many of our best friends he missed; but our most cruel foe— 
memory—was also a stranger to him. Not that he could not 
remember, only he could not call up and live over again as past, 
with any degree of actuality, half-forgotten phases of joy or 
sorrow, the heart’s experience, or the mind’s. He recalled how 
he had burnt his hand badly more than a quarter of a century ago; 
he recalled it as if it were yesterday, and a troubled look came over 
his face, and he shrank back in alarm. But he smiled when they 
told him that his mother was dead, and he said that it was not 
true, and pointed in the direction of her young picture against 
the wall. He knew that it hung there; they had told him. 

How had they told him? you will say. This man to whom 
God had refused both the light of His sun and the light of the 
human voice? What message from the outside world could 
pierce the darkness in which he lay, blind and deaf? Hush, 
hush! let me tell my story in my own way. Yes, you are right, 
he was blind and deaf. 

He could not remember many things, he had not many things 
to remember; yet this morning, as he sat there in the loneliness 
of his room—the loneliness of his life—scattered fragments of the 
past came rolling across his mind like beads from a broken 
necklace. Ho caught them up here and there as they passed 
him, not heeding, unable to rearrange, the lost symmetry-of the 
string. 

There had been a time, long years ago—more than thirty 
years ago, only to him it was not a memory, but a sensation—a 
time when it had seemed as if all the gifts of fortune had been 
showered down upon his head, a golden, curly head, gilded by the 
sunshine of half a dozen summers. All the children of the 
neighbourhood that were old enough to feel envy had envied little 
Elias Lossell. His father was the great merchant and town 
councillor, Hendrik Lossell, who, from being a nobody, had 
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suddenly risen to the rank of “somebody’s husband” by his 
marriage with the only daughter and heiress of old Elias 
Volderdoes, the biggest rogue and most respected tea-jobber in 
Koopstad. For Koopstad, though only a little place, had nothing 
provincial about it, and vied with Amsterdam or any other great 
city in its simplification of all social distinctions according to the 
needs of the nineteenth century. The only casts it still recognised 
were connected with the Mint, and the one Order it now 
invariably honoured was the money-order. It looked down with 
supreme contempt upon those out-of-the-way sister-cities which 
still ventured to maunder about their “ old families”; such ideas 
might have answered very well in their day, but they would not 
do for any one in Koopstad (except the old families themselves) 
since the railway had brought it within forty minutes of the 
capital. You were always getting into awkward predicaments for 
want of a definite limit; now, with the new standard, as imported 
by the new train, no misconceptions were possible. You applied 
the decimal system, with due regard to proportion, and there you 
were. A man possessed of a hundred thousand florins was 
deserving of a certain amount of respect ; a man possessed of two 
hundred thousand florins had a claim to exactly four times as 
much esteem, and so on. When you got beyond a million, the 
good citizens of Koopstad dropped their voices and folded their 
hands, as their fathers had done in church. Old Elias Volderdoes 
had got beyond the million. He had done so on that last occasion 
when he had taken up the Government commission for the 
damaged cargo of the Jno. It’s an old story. They made him 
something after that—President of the Chamber of Commerce, I 
believe. 

And they took off their hats to him a little lower. The 
worthiest of them—the “ well-intentioned burghers,” as the rich 
people called them—regulated the sweep of their hats through 
the air by the same mathematical rule which governed their 
hearts’ esteem. You might have set up an algebraic equation— 
unconsciously, but automatically, exact—between the angle of the 
circle of their salute and the income of the person they saluted. 
The salute was old-fashioned, but the idea entirely modern, as new 
as most of the fortunes which graciously waved a benedictory 
response. 

I am not speaking evil of Koopstad. Heaven forfend! Iam 
merely anxious to prove that we are not out-of-the-way people— 
you cau get to Amsterdam in less than forty minutes if you take 
the express—and that these Lossells for whose tragic story I ask 
your brief attention need not necessarily have lived in our quiet 
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neighbourhood, but might have done honour to the big city which 
you inhabit, unless yours is the melancholy one where they only 
do homage to a tea-jobber, when he doesn’t cheat, and remains 
oor. 

: Hendrik Lossell, then, from being recognised by hardly any- 
body but his creditors, suddenly dropped into the very obtusest 
angle of salutation through his marriage with Margaretha 
Volderdoes. He loved her—so he said; and it is very possible 
that he loved Margaretha Volderdoes rich; we need not inquire 
whether he would have loved her poor, for she wasn’t. And she 
loved him; she would have loved him under any circumstances, as 
long as he could lift to her pure forehead those great black’ eyes, 
behind which there was nothing but a machine for counting 
dollars, but which seemed to spread like very lakes of liquid 
tenderness. 

So they loved each other, and it was all very beautiful and 
sentimental ; but old Elias did not properly appreciate sentiment, 
and it seems an extraordinary thing that he should have let them 
marry merely because they were in love. The old ladies of 
Koopstad still shake their heads over this mystery; but they 
need not ask me about it, for I cannot tell them any fresh 
particulars, no more than the “Christian Reformed ” minister’s 
wife, who knows all the scandals of the town, including every 
original or unoriginal sin that has been committed there during 
the thirty-seven years of her residence in the place. I have a 
shrewd suspicion, if you ask me, that we all of us, however old or 
wealthy we may be, retain a soft spot somewhere in our hearts 
that hardens last; and, if such spot there be, you will probably 
find it is a mother or a daughter—perhaps more rarely, a sister 
or—well, no, hardly a wife. 

So they were married, and lived happily—all through the 
honeymoon, in which better-matched couples than they invariably 
quarrel. It is a bad sign, that, too smooth a honeymoon. And a 
few months later Margaretha had learned that you must not 
marry a man for his eyes. People tell you they are a mirror of 
the soul. And yet Hendrik Lossell’s soul was far from—soft. 

He was not a bad man; he was worse—one of those men who 
are not bad enough to get better. He was not interested in 
much except himself, and he was not even interested in himself 
subjectively, as an independent “I.” The object of all his 
attention was the firm of “ Volderdoes Zonen, tea-merchants,” 
incorporated, to the advantage of the civilised world, in the 
person of Hendrik Lossell. 

For old Elias had departed this life after having remained just 
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long enough to thoroughly initiate so apt a pupil as his son-in- 
law into the mysteries of money-making wholesale. This 
fortunate dispensation—the remaining, of course, not the 
removal—Hendrik Lossell had accepted as a personal attention 
to himself, and it had put him into so good a temper with the 
government of the world in general that he had written down a 
double amount opposite the name of the firm on the Church 
charity list for the year—‘ Volderdoes Zonen, six hundred 
florins.” ‘‘A worthy successor!,” said the minister’s wife. But 
that was the Church minister’s wife; Volderdoes Zonen had 
nothing to do with Dissenters, 

When the little Lossell was born they called him Elias, The 
name was ugly, but it was the fond grandpapa’s; and, besides, 
an ugly name looks well in business. It sounds old-fashioned, 
and “ established 1791,” and all that kind ofthing. “Our Puritan 
forefathers,” you know, and the strict uprightness and straight- 
forward dealing of those good old times. What a “solid” 
impression it would make when young Elias was a middle-aged 
man himself, and sat behind the great office table, with old Elias’s 
portrait above his head. He would point to it, over his shoulder, 
benignantly: “My grandfather. I am named after him. His 
father was the founder of our house. If you leave the mixing to 
us, we can let you have it at two seventeen and three-quarters.” 
Lossell’s heart glowed at the thought. 

In the meantime the little Elias, having wept the customary 
tears over that preliminary sea-sickness which seems inseparable 
from all infancy, sailed over as smooth a life’s ocean as falls to the 
lot of any human being, big or little. His grandfather, who lived 
to see the child’s second birthday, worshipped the very ground he 
trod on. His mother, having recovered in him his father’s eyes, 
poured out upon his small existence all the love which had found 
no former outlet. His father let him alone. In one word, his 
happiness was complete. 

And so, when he was five years old, his mother died. Within 
a year his father married again—married “ some one to look after 
Elias.” The some one was a merchant’s daughter, a young thing, 
ready to hand, for her father had business connections with 
Volderdoes Zonen. She slapped Elias. That was her way of 
looking after him. It did not answer as well as his father’s. 

Presently there were two cradles in the old house, and twins in 
the cradles, and that put Elias’s nose definitely out of joint. 
Matters did not improve when his two little half-brothers stepped 
out of their cradles and on to his toes. I wonder: Is that why 
they call them step-brothers, because they step into your place in 
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the heart of that imitation article which your father bade you call 
“mamma ” the other day, and which seemed so kind to you at first ? 
Llias’s stepmother’s kindness had not even held out the regulation 
nine months’ length. 

Hendrik and Hubert, the twins, now began to enjoy life in 
their turn ; their spell of “good times” was to last longer, fortu- 
nately for them, than Elias’s. The landscape might have reminded 
you of one of those Alpine scenes when it has already begun to 
rain on the mountain, while the valley is still bright with sunshine. 
Not that the inhabitants of the valley can help it. Nor that they 
feel any the happier because the mountaineers are in the dark. 

The younger boys were fairly fond of their elder brother. They 
had no objection to him. He was not in their way. And they 
played with him, and bullied him, ay children will. He, on his 
part, adored them with unreasoning worship. There was only a 
difference of some half-dozen years between him and them. The 
second wife used to sit watching the trio at their play. Elias had 
retained that victoriously pleading look in the lustrous eyes over 
which his poor mother had so often sighed and prayed. He had a 
noble forehead—high and pure, as hers had been—and the golden 
curls fell clustering over it and down to his shoulders. He was 
tall and well-grown for his age, neither very clever nor remark- 
ably stupid—backward if anything, and more eager to. romp than 
to study. He was fully seven years old before his father put him 
to learn his letters—it being Hendrik Lossell’s theory that the 
best leap follows on a recoil—and it took him as long to dis- 
tinguish U from V as if he had been an ancient Roman. 

The mother looked at her own boys. They were sturdy little 
Dutchmen, the kind of children no one but the mother looks at 
twice. She hated that other child. 


Cuapter III. 


AND ALSO ALTOGETHER COMFORTABLE. 


Exzas was nine years old when the world, with all its good and 
evil, died away from him, and left him alone. 

It was his little brother Hubert who, half in fun and half in 
wantonness, pushed down a flower-pot from the ledge of the tall 
nursery-balcony on the laughing face upturned to greet him. 


“Hubby ! Hubby! look at the yellow bird on the big laburnum- 
tree,” 


Crash! 
Hubby was leaning over the parapet, kicking his white legs 
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against its columns, with gravely puckered face, uncertain whether 
to laugh or cry. 


“There is no hope,” said the doctor ; “ there is not the slightest 
hope. It is a good thing there is not.” 

He said it harshly. Standing in the darkened room by the 
small iron bedstead on which the boy lay insensible, he looked 
from the step-mother, dissolved in self-pitying lamentations, to 
the father, hard and impatient, annoyed, perhaps, to be called 
away in business-hours. He did not think they cared much; and 
he said it harshly, because he himself was sorry for the child. 

“Why a good thing ?” asked the father abruptly. 

“It is better sometimes, especially at his age, to die than to live 
on,” replied the doctor. 

Hendrik Lossell stood for a moment terror-struck. Then he 
burst out: “You mean that he will recover! That probably 
his brain will be injured—that he will be mad, or an idiot, or 
whatever you call it! And he will live on for ever—these idiots 
always do! Hey! speak out: do you mean that?” 

The doctor busied himself with his patient, disdaining to 
answer. 

Suddenly Hendrik Lossell turned upon his sobbing wife : 

“ Peace!” he said fiercely. “Go out of the room. What are 
you howling for? For pity of the child, perchance! Go—go out 
of the room—do you hear me?—and ‘pray for yourself, not for 
him.” 

She obeyed him, gathering her wraps about her, and keeping 
her handkerchief to her eyes, as she slouched out of his sight. 

He shut the door carefully behind her, and then he came back 
to the bedside. 

“ Doctor,” he said menacingly, “let us understand each other. 
You are right; that child must either recover completely, or 
not recover at all.” 

He spoke very quietly, but with such concentrated meaning 
that the physician, accustomed as he was to scenes of horror, 
trembled at the words. 

“T shall do what I can,” he answered gruffly. ‘‘ The issues are 
not in my hand, Mynheer Lossell.” 

For a few moments the merchant evidently hesitated, at war 
with himself. He walked up and down the little room in the 
dark, his straight, strong figure swaying to and fro. Then he 
said—slowly and distinctly—his hand on the door-handle—his 
face averted : 

“T did not intend that you must, in any case, have power to 
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cure the child. But, if he recovers, he must recover completely. 
If he does not regain the full use of his faculties, better that he 
should not return to life at all. Should either of these eventualities 
occur—lI refuse to believe in the possibility of any other—you will 
allow me to consider that mortgage annulled which I still hold on 
your house. Only, if you please, in the case of cure or no cure, 
half a cure is worse than no cure. Half a cure, for me, would 
mean foreclosure. Good-day, doctor.” 

The doctor answered never a word. He swore under his breath 
in the silence of the sick-room. “Foreclosure it shall be,” he 
muttered to himself, “‘as far as iies in my power, so help me God! 
But whatever can the Right Worshipful mean ?” 

He called him Right Worshipful, you see, because his fellow- 
citizens had rightly considered that Hendrik Lossell’s income was 
entitled to a place in the councils of the town. 

Foreclosure it was, accompanied by envy, malice, and all 
uncharitableness ; so much so that people began to ask each other 
whether the rich merchant was angry with Dr. Pillenaar for 
having saved his son’s life. Lossell did his reputation severe injury 
in Koopstad by the scandal he called up around this matter; but 
he did not mind such considerations a trifle in comparison to the 
satisfaction of having his own way. He knew that the burghers 
could not be guilty of contempt, for any lengthy period, of a man 
who drove his carriage and pair. So he persecuted Dr. Pillenaar, 
because Dr. Pillenaar had thwarted him, and left the rest to time 
and the popular sense of what is fit. 

Still people wronged him when they hinted that he was weary 
of his eldest son. He was quite willing that the boy should live, 
though, perhaps, he would not have grieved overmuch to see him 
die. But the semi-recovery of Elias was indeed a terrible blow to 
him, and it was not till after the merchant’s death that Koopstad 
found out the exact reason why. 

In the meantime the object of all this solicitude, after hovering 
for many days between heaven and earth, turned the wrong corner 
and decided to live. Much to the doctor’s astonishment, and no 
less to his fierce satisfaction, Elias’s strong little body asserted its 
right to continued existence, whatever might become of the poor 
child’s mind. He rose up, as it were, in his sleep, and walked 
about, and even spoke—unintelligible words at first, the indivisible 
rigmarole of a dreamer; then slow, short sentences, as the sounds 
fell gradually into their proper places again. But he could receive 
no answer to his questions. Some fatal injury had been done to 
the apparatus of hearing by the force of the blow. The doctors 
said that the tympanum was intact in both ears; they could not 
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account for the absence of all power of perceiving sound. It 
would not have been of much use to Elias could they have 
explained the reason of his deafness. He would not have been 
less incurably deaf. 

Some subtler influence was at work, out of reach of the wise 
men’s probing, eating away the very strength of the child’s 
brain. 

He was deaf. Well, so be it. It was a terrible affliction, but 
they must make the best of it, said his father. Many men were 
deaf who yet did their work—ay, and left their mark—in the 
world. Elias, as soon as he seemed sufficiently to have recovered 
from his illness, was set to learn the deaf and dumb alphabet. 

“ An easy thing enough for him,” remarked Lossell, “ considering 
that he even isn’t dumb. He might have been dumb, you know, 
Judith. He can very well go into the business, all the same.” 

Elias, however, did not find the deaf-and-dumb alphabet as easy 
as his father had expected. He struggled over it with almost 
hopeless failure, and there was something very pathetic in that 
constantly reiterated, “ But I don’t understand,” which he sent 
out into the silence around him like a futile appeal for help. His 
great eyes lighted up for a moment with something of their old 
lustre under the impulse of that passionate questioning. But soon 
the strange dimness again sank over them. “He did not really 
care to understand,” said his teacher with a shrug of the 
shoulders. ‘He was the most unintelligent pupil that he—the 
master—had ever come across.” 

“ The child is too stupid,” Hendrik Lossell groaned to himself. 
“Tt is not his deafness that is at fault, but his stupidity. If 
that fool of a Pillenaar had only understood both the boy’s welfare 
and his own! What am I to do with him in this condition? 
There ought to be a law against wills like that of old Volderdoes.” 

And then he made some softo voce allusions to his deceased 
father-in-law, which were not at all in harmony with the 
veneration which he had vowed to the chief of the great house, 
whether alive or dead. 

Elias understood that he was very naughty, and he ran away 
into the woods and flung himself on the ground and cried. He 
did not like crying, but sometimes he could not help it. And he 
lost himself in the wood, following after a bird of strange 
plumage which he had never seen before. He thought he knew 
all the birds that ever existed. He was quite sure that he knew 
at least thirty-seven kinds. He had counted them up on his 
fingers. And he was acquainted with any number of plants, and 
flowers, and funny wild things, only it tried his head to remember 
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the names. It tired his head now far more than it used to, before 
Hubby threw the flower-pot at him. His head never used to be 
really tired before. And now, somehow, he was always having 
the headache, not always equally bad, but always that dull pain 
over the eyes. He could not tell them about his headaches. 
They would only say it was naughty of him. As he dared say it 
was. 

He came home late from that escapade in the woods, and he 


read in his stepmother’s angry looks the reproaches he could no 
longer hear. 


Mind you, this is not a melancholy story, and I will not have it 
designated as such, however appearances may seem against me. 
It is essentially a comfortable story, intended to show the 
comfortable people that this is really a comfortable world, and 
that they have a right to be comfortable in it. 


Cuapter IY. 


THE NEW LIFE BEGINS. 


THERE was a big dinner-party at the Lossells’. Now what more 
cheerful than a dinner-party ? Especially for those who, snugly 
established by their own fireside, with a book and a valid excuse, 
remember that, but for such valid excuse, they too must have been 
there. 

There was a dinner-party. The Lossells were old-fashioned 
people, and they sat down to table at half-past five. They made 
up for beginning so early by sitting on late. And the children 
came in to dessert, also in the old-fashioned manner, somewhere 
near half-past seven. 

Sixteen ladies and gentlemen, including the host and hostess, 
were gathered round the oblong dining-table, the ladies mostly 
in high dresses of some sombre silk, plum-coloured or bronze or 
spinach-green, with black lace trimmings; the gentlémen in 
buttoned frock-coats and black ties—portly gentlemen, with 
sparse hair and solemn, stupid faces, and parchmenty cheeks, 
from which the counting-house had drained away all pulsation, 
leaving only a yellow smoothness of unmeaning dignity. The 
long narrow board—there was nothing festive about it—stood 
covered with a number of dessert-dishes, in painfully perceptible 
lines: plump, overladen dessert-dishes, full of hypertrophied 
fruit and sweetmeats, dishes that seemed to say, “Look at me; I 
can afford to pay.” And the guests—especially the ladies—stared 
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back with depressing indifference. They also could afford to pay. 
Had that not been the case, they would not have been there. 

There were no other flowers on the table than the big bouquet 
of red and pink roses, done up by the florist (done up tight), in a 
crystal centrepiece; but here and there stood a fat silver candle- 
stick, with a thin candle, rising up like a plumed officer among 
the martial array of crackers and pears. And a couple of fat- 
bellied porcelain lamps, garlanded with a splendour of blooms 
such as Nature might vainly yearn to imitate, dropped their oil 
with a tranquil solemnity befitting the feast. The great gilt 
chandelier, with its dozens of candles, was not lighted. Only its 
covering of yellow gauze had been removed. To tell the truth, 
Mevrouw Lossell had made up her mind that she would light the 
candles if the Burgomaster’s wife had accepted her invitation. 
But the Burgomaster’s wife had written to say that she was in- 
disposed. 

‘‘ Indisposed to come,” said Lossell in his rough manner, as he 
threw the letter back to his wife. “She says she isn’t well 
enough, does she? Not well enough with us, she means.” And 
so the candles remained unlighted. 

None the less, there was light enough—what with the various 
lamps and candlesticks scattered about [nay, pompously planted] 
on mantelpiece and sideboard—to brighten even that big room, 
with its mahogany furniture and dark-red wall-paper. It was 
not the absence of outer illumination which left the assembly in 
the dark. You may put pounds upon pounds of wax candles 
round a coffin, but you can’t make ita cheerful object by so doing. 
It was the dignity which did it, and the consciousness—what ho, 
a moralist !—that only poor people laugh. 

Let us not speak irreverently of these worthy people and their 
pleasures. The occasion was, indeed, not such an one as warrants 
asmile. They were working their way through a better dinner 
than falls to the share of most rich men. It is an irritating—nay, 
more, a deeply-saddening—problem for a wise dyspeptic to 
ponder: the superabundance in this little world of ours of things 
cookable, and the extreme rarity of cooks. 

Mevrouw Lossell was telling all about the Burgomaster’s wife 
to a chocolate manufacturess—a cousin—who sat four places off. 
Farther down the table Mevrouw Lossell’s sense of propriety 
would not have allowed her voice to reach. 

“Yes, the dear Burgomasteress is ill,” she was saying. ‘She 
wrote me an affecting little note. I was so sorry, but I could not 


put off my party. The doctor has absolutely forbidden her to go 
out,” 
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“Except in an open carriage,” answered the chocolate-makeress 
tartly. “I saw her driving in the Park yesterday with those fat- 
faced children of hers.” 

This lady could afford to be plain-spoken, the Burgomaster’s 
wife having honoured her last year’s banquet with her presence, 
and she could enjoy a little quiet spitefulness, for—incom- 
prehensibly enough, as it seemed to her judgment—the Koopstaders 
persisted in preferring adulterated tea to adulterated cocoa. 
“They don’t know what is good for them,” she would say, quoting 
from her husband’s best advertisement. ‘‘'Tea weakens the nerves, 
but cocoa strengthens the blood.” 

If this be true, let us hope that the Koopstaders will absorb 
Johnsonian quantities of the emollient beverage. Their nerves will 
be all the better for a little weakening. 

“Yes, so she tells me,” Mevrouw Lossell remarked coolly, in 
answer to the information she had just received. It was not easy 
to discomfit Mevrouw Lossell. Her nerves were of the genuine 
Koopstad type. “I must say I prefer healthy-looking children. 
Some people’s children make you wonder whatever their parents 
feed them on!” 

The cousin replied only by a nod and a smile, flung across to 
her hostess, over a gathering swell of interposing voices. She 
ignored the attack on her own chocolate-nurtured offspring. And 
she contented herself by reniarking to her immediate neighbour : 
“And some poor little creatures look so pinched and wasted you 
cannot help asking whether they get anything to eat at all.” 

But the stout tobacco-planter next to her, even had he under- 
stood her meaning, would have felt no interest in the subject. 
True to the rule of his life, he had already eaten too much that 
evening. It was impossible for him to realize the condition of 
any one who could eat too little. And it more than sufficed for 
him that Mevrouw Lossell had provided him—John Pruim—with 
so capitaladinner. They were beginning to hand the dessert. It 
was seven o'clock. He loved Mevrouw Lossell. 

The dessert brought in the children. They came through the 
great dark door behind the red damask screen, and round into the 
fall light of the dinner-table, with its glitter of silver and crystal. 
They advanced—with children’s solemn hesitation—towards the 
confusion of heaped-up fruit and disordered wineglasses, bordered 
by that circle of ponderous faces, all turned towards them in a 
sudden lull of languid interest. They saw nothing—absolutely 
nothing—but the dazzling white of the table-cloth, and their 
mother’s meaningless face at the farther end. 

The twins were in front, hand-in-hand, their squat figures clad 
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in black velveteen blouses, and behind them came Elias, also in 
black velvet, but in a tailor-made suit, with a dainty white waist- 
coat, and black stockings instead of red. For Elias was now 
nearly eleven. His long fair curls poured down in silken streams 
upon his shoulders. Mevrouw Lossell had wanted to cut them of 
long ago. It was so silly for a great boy to wear curls, she said. 
Elias had also wanted them cut off, for thesame cause. But some 
reason or other made the merchant say “No.” Perhaps in the 
depths of his money-loving soul there still occasionally stirred a 
soft recollection of the woman who had loved him more than 
money. It must have been so, for, one day, after a fresh alter- 
cation about the hairdresser, he suddenly said to Elias—on the 
fingers, for the child had now learnt to understand that language 
easily: ‘ Your mother had such curls as yours, Elias.” He did 
not say it till his wife had left the room. Elias never asked again 
to have the curls cut off. 

The child was tall, too tall for his age, and his high forehead 
and delicately-veined cheeks were thin and pale enough to explain 
the chocolate-lady’s apprehension. Yet it was not true that he 
did not get enough to eat—not true, in fact, that he wanted for 
anything, except affection. He was still the rich town councillor’s 
eldest son. And he lived in the lap of that substantial luxury of 
which the Dptch have possessed the secret for centuries. The 
landscape around him was the same as it had always been, only 
the warmth had gone out of it when his mother died. 

His was a swinging, easy step, as a rule, despite his deafness. 
Nature had accorded him that mysterious grace of movement, 
most intangible of beauties, which seems to mould immediately 
and imperceptibly the most various surroundings into a framework 
for one consistent central figure. He was not, perhaps, handsome 
according to the rules of straight lines and clear colours. But 
the child was interesting——interesting against your will. And 
when in the middle of his boisterous play he paused for a moment 
by your side, and turned full upon you those great eyes of his, 
already dimmed by the presage of deepening trouble, a something 
in your heart awoke to say, “God bless him!” before you turned 
away to talk of yesterday’s dinner or to-morrow’s dress. He could 
not hear you. He would run away shouting, “ Hubby! Henky!” 
with a voice that rang out like a clarion-note, and their shrill cries 
would come pealing back in futile answer—forgetful of his 
infirmity with the forgetfulness of children and grown-up men. 

I do not think that infirmity weighed very heavily upon him as 
yet. It was awkward he felt, and hindered him in his intercourse 
with other children ; but it did not prevent his playing as much 
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as his heart could wish. And whenever he wanted anything, he 
could ask for it; and children, as a rule, are far more anxious to 
talk than to be talked to. Being talked to means being 
“don’ted,” as a rule. Elias found that, notwithstanding his 
deafness, people could easily don’t him far more than he liked. 
And his immediate entowrage had learnt to speak to him on the 
fingers. There had been some talk at first of trying to teach him 
to watch the movement of the lips, but this had been postponed, 
by the doctor’s advice, till his head was stronger. The father had 
taken comfort. He had come across a couple of deaf and dumb 
gentlemen in Amsterdam who read everything that was said off 
the lips with perfect ease. They even spoke, and it was quite 
possible to understand them if only you took the trouble. They 
were in business, both of them. 

“Your son is not dumb, you tell me?” said the director of the 
great deaf and dumb institute. “I will guarantee that, with the 
most mediocre intelligence, he will be able in the course of 
eighteen months to understand everything that is said to him by 
whosoever chooses to speak slowly and distinctly. There is no 
reason why he should not become as eminent a man of business as 
yourself.” 

Lossell travelled back in a fever of delight. He kissed Elias on 
both cheeks when the boy came running out to welcome him. 

The child’s chief regret was that his little brothers could not 
converse with him. Mevrouw Lossell had positively forbidden 
their learning to do so before they knew the ordinary alphabet. 
She was afraid of some disastrous results. She could not herself 
have told you what. But Elias felt very sorry. He was not 
angry with Hubby. 

And now, on the occasion of this dinner-party, he followed the 
six-year-old twins into the dining-room. He kept his hand on 
Hub’s shoulder, as the little group steered, with uncertain move- 
ment, in the direction of the mistress of the house. 

“ What an interesting-looking child your stepson is, Mevrouw! ” 
said Judith Lossell’s neighbour, a white-haired old grandfather, as 
they sat watching the boys draw near. 

“T do not call him handsome,” answered that lady shortly. She 
was thinking that the oid man might as well tell her that Henky 
and Hubby were interesting-looking children too. 

“Well, not handsome, perhaps, but striking. Yes, striking. 
He has the kind of look peculiar to those children who make a 
noise in the world when they grow up.” 

“He makes quite noise enough already, I am sure,” retorted 
Mevrouw Lossell indifferently. ‘Come here, Henky; let me put 
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your lace-collar straight. And say ‘How d’ye do?’ Hubby, to 
Mynheer van Veth.” 

The chocolate-cousin was making overtures to Henky, smiling 
and nodding over her shoulder, with an outstretched cracker in 
her hand. She wanted him to come to her, partly because she 
felt it was her duty to notice the children, and partly because it 
would give her an opportunity of telling her side of the table that 
her little Diederik could read words of one syllable, while Henky 
Lossell did not even know A from B. 

Elias stood awkwardly near his stepmother, still clinging, as if 
with a nervous clutch, to Hubby’s velveteens. Old Mr. van Veth 
had offered him some sweetmeats. The boy did not take them. 
The old gentleman, looking up in surprise, saw that Elias’s eyes 
were staring vaguely in front of him—away towards a dark corner 
of the brilliantly lighted room. 

“Good heavens!” he said to himself; “if the boy is deaf he 
should look at people. The eyes are the only means of intercourse 
left.” 

“Come here, Elias,” called out the town councillor from his end 
of the table, as if his eldest son could hear him. 

He beckoned to the boy. They often spoke to him in this 
manner, exaggerating their gestures that he might read their 
meaning thus unheard. 

The stepmother turned round impatiently. 

“Why don’t you go to your father, child?” she cried, pointing 
with her substantial arm. ‘Don’t you see him calling you? 
Don’t pluck at Hubby in that tiresome manner! Can’t you leave 
the poor child alone?” 

Elias seemed to take no notice of anything. He stood staring 
—staring away to that dark corner—over there. 

A sudden silence fell upon the guests. Mevrouw Lossell’s voice, 
rising over the buzz of conversation, had flattened it down at a 
blow. People looked in her direction—at her florid, angry features, 
and at the pale, unconscious face by her side. 

“ How naughty!” said her sister softly, yet audibly, from a 
distance. 

The chocolate-manufacturess cast an indignant look in the 
direction of the voice. “Poor child!” she interposed—out 
aloud. “Elias boy,” ejaculated the father in amazement, “come 
here.” 

Judith Lossell heard the remarks of both ladies. They irritated 
her still more. She half turned in her chair, and seized her step- 
son’s arm,and shook it angrily. ‘ You naughty child!” she cried. 
“Why can’t you attend to what your father says?” She trusted to 
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her expression to explain her words—and pointed eagerly across 
the table. 

The shake seemed to awaken Elias to consciousness. He 
removed his eyes from the cornice, and turned them full on the 
attentive guests assembled round the dinner-table. Evidently he 
felt that something was expected of him. He must say something. 

“T can’t see!” he said. 


No one understood the meaning of the words for the first 
moment, There was a general movement of surprise, of un- 
certainty. His stepmother sat in annoyed bewilderment, not 
daring to make quite certain as yet that this was some miserable 
trick. His father bent forward as if about to spzeak. But the wall 
of his frightened reserve once broken through, Elias burst out, 
pouring forth all the flood of his childish terror and despair : 

“TI can’t see! I can’t see one bit! Papa! mamma! where 
are you? Didn’t we come into the dining-room? I don’t know 
where lam! I don’t understand! Touch me, Hubby! It’s all 
dark, and my eyes are open! Oh, papa! what has happened ? 
Oh, papa, papa, papa!” 

He burst into tears—into passionate, panic-struck, audible sobs. 
There was something alarming in the thought that they could not 
reach the child—alone in his silence and his darkness. The 
guests started from their seats. Some of the ladies fell back, and, 
unable to bear the pain of that wild sobbing, broke into sym- 
pathetic cries and weeping. The wretched father ran round from 
his seat with a groan. He caught the child to his arms, and 
drew him away to an embrasure. 

“ Hush ! hush!” he stammered, as he stroked the golden head. 
“Tt will be better presently—better presently. He can’t hear 
me!” he suddenly cried, turning fiercely on the dumbfoundered 
faces grouped at some distance from the corner where he had 
taken refuge. He looked from one to the other. “Make him 
hear me!” he gasped. “Tell him, somebody—make him under- 
stand that it will be allright soon! It is some passing distemper. 
Comfort him, somebody! Here, you, Judith! No, not you!” 
He pushed her from him. “O my God! can no one stop his 
crying like that? It will be all right presently—all right 
presently.” 

For a moment he had forgotten himself, and all his hopes and 
his ambitions. He lifted the child high in his arms, and bent 
over him, face to face, cheek to cheek, and so—motioning back 
all sympathy and all help—he bore him away into the silent 
loneliness of their individual loss, 
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Carter V. 


LIGHT AND SHADE. 


Eis did not immediately become irretrievably blind. 

After a few anxious hours his sight returned. He looked round 
and feebly recognised his father, and stroked his hand. And a 
little later he sat up in bed and smiled. Then the doctor took his 
hat and went home ; and when the doctor’s wife, who had sat up 
for him, met him in the passage, and said, “ Well?” he answered 
her abruptly, ‘ Don’t ask me,” and brushed past her into his study, 
and banged the door. It was not Dr. Pillenaar. Elias had cried 
in vain for Pillenaar. The man who had ruined Dr. Pillenaar 
dared not ask his aid. 

The child grew better without it. For a time, at any rate, he 
could see. But now, under the stress of this new calamity, he 
confessed to those continual headaches he had not dared to 
complain of before. His frightened stepmother reproached him 
for his reticence. 

“Yes, I very often have a pain over my eyes,” he admitted ; 
“but, mother, I didn’t think I might.” 

This is not a melancholy story. I refuse to be told that it is 
melancholy. It “ ends well.” You who can see, and won’t, and 
won’t hear, and can, you will envy my blind child yet, when the 
lights and shadows change. 

In the meantime he was more interesting than ever, and the 
doctors talked him over at the club. 

“There is some permanent injury to the brain from the effects 
of the original blow,” said the physician last called in. “The 
communication between it and the organs of sense suffers in 
consequence. First the hearing was intercepted. Now it is the 
eyesight.” 

“T have always said the brain could not entirely recover,” 
interposed Dr. Pillenaar. He was heartily sorry for the patient, 
but he was a little glad that his prognostic should not have 
proved erroneous. 

“Tt is like a volcanic territory,” began another man, who liked 
to hear himself speak. ‘There has been a subsidence, or an 
eruption, and the telegraph wires have come down. So long the 
boy is blind. As soon as the communication is re-established, or 
succeeds in re-establishing itself, he can see again. You will have 
another upheaval presently and another crash, and some day it 
will be with the eyes as with the ears, and no one will be able to 
put the telegraph-poles up again.” 
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“Poor little chap!” said the doctor who had witnessed the 
flash of the first telegram, after the interruption, between father 
and son. 

“But, for Heaven’s sake,” cried Pillenaar excitedly, “ you, who 
have influence with the father, get him to see some great specialist. 

“Get him to take the child to Utrecht, or abroad, if he wants 
to go farther and fare worse.” 

The other doctor mentioned this idea to Lossell next time they 
met. The idea was a good one. And the frightened lad went 
with his stepmother to Utrecht, and had to undergo the ordeal of 
the railway journey, and the long wait in that sickening anteroom 
—all doctors’ anterooms are sickening, if you are really ill—and 
the solemn trial with its suspenseful watching of the great man’s 
kindly face. And then, because he was a child, they mercifully 
sent him away before the final verdict, as if it lightened the 
victim’s doom to leave the sword suspended over his head. Alas! 
the sword was indeed suspended there, and no medical science 
could unhook it. The famous oculist could only speak of 
possibility and hope. The eyes were sound—strong, healthy, and 
beautiful still. The danger lay in the brain. “And of diseases 
of the brain, my dear madam—shall I be absolutely, straight- 
forwardly truthful ?—neither I nor the brain-doctors know any- 
thing at all as yet.” 

As long as the attack had not repeated itself, however, there 
was every hope of its not proving of serious importance. In this 
all the wise men were agreed. A single seizure might signify 
nothing ; a recurrence would mean ruin. It must be avoided at 
all cost. A residence of several months in a milder climate was 
suggested. Could Mynheer Lossell see his way to arranging 
that it should take place? 

“T will sacrifice anything I possess to save the child’s eyes,” 
said Hendrik Lossell. “It is a matter of life and death to me—of 
life and death!” 

“ Anything he possessed!” People smiled to each other a 
little sceptically when those words were repeated at the club. 
Yet they did wrong. They did not know, to begin with, how 
much Hendrik Lossell possessed. They could but take off their 
hats to his carriage in the street. and not to the contents of his 
strong-box. 

So Elias was sent away to Clarens, and instructed to play about 
in the open air, and to drink as much milk as he could swallow. 
He did not like the milk, but he liked driving the cows, so they 
allowed him to combine the two, and he was happy, It was his 
old nurse Johanna who made this arrangement for him, and many 
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others. Mevrouw Lossell could not leave the cares of her house- 
hold, so Johanna was sent for—Johanna, who had watched over 
Elias’s golden morning, who had loved his mother with unreasoning 
affection, and who had only left the family because she could not 
endure the sight of another woman in the dead mistress’s place, 

She had reproached herself a thousand times for having deserted 
the orphan, and she accepted Mynheer Lossell’s proposal as a 
message of reconciliation with Heaven. What mattered it that she 
was called to face all the terrors of a foreign country, a land of 
mountains and cataracts and other traps for the unwary, a land 
where it would be impossible for her to obtain that bi-hourly cup 
of coffee which is the fetish of Dutch domestic servants? She 
bravely answered all the forebodings of her terrified circle of 
acquaintance with the words, “I shall be caring for Elias,” and 
she went forth undauntedly into the jaws of the Unknown, like a 
female Stanley, with her charge and Mynheer Lossell in a first- 
class carriage—change at Cologne. Her old mother and three 
sisters watched the fast train speed away—into the distance—into 
an infinitesimal black vagueness—into emptiness. There was 
nothing left of her. Nothing but a memory and a prayer. 

She had her coffee at Cologne, but she had no coffee between 
Cologne and Bale. She survived the omission. The spell was 
broken, and I believe she is a contented woman still. 

Rooms had been found for her and the child in the house of a 
widow, whose husband had been Swiss watchmaker in a Dutch 
country town. The landlady, therefore, spoke a few words of 
Dutch, and understood a good many more. Had this not been 
the case, she could hardly have accepted the charge of her lodgers, 
for Elias was prevented by his infirmity from picking up words 
of a foreign tongue, as other children would have done; and as 
for Johanna, to her the whole French language appeared to 
present no definite sounds of which a rational, full-toned organ of 
speech could possibly lay hold. 

“The people,” she said, “are all butterflies, and the French 
words are just like moths; they go flying, flying past you, and 
when you succeed in grabbing hold of one of them, it crumbles 
away to nothing in your hand.” 

Johanna very seldom caught her moths. 

They spent two months together at Clarens, two months of a 
superbly fading autumn, watching the crimson glow pale off into 
an ashen gray. Around them the late roses in neat beds of 
cultivated colour ; before them the blue serenity of far-stretching 
water, the limpid lake; and opposite, ascending above the sloping 
masses of russet and golden and faintest yellew—those sylvan 
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splendours of Nature’s gorgeous death—o’er-topping all that 
changes with our changeful seasons, towering high into the 
presence of the unalterable: the pure summits of eternal snow. 
The child whose eyes had never before lifted themselves to any 
earthly object sublimer than a church weather-cock, now gazed 
with awe-struck wonder upon these heights that yearn towards 
the stars. He realised, untold, not so much their loftiness or 
their purity as their unbroken silence, the snow-bound unapproach- 
ableness in which they rest throughout the ages. It must be 
very still up yonder, he felt, always still, as in the stillness of his 
own young heart, on which no ripple ever broke of other laughter 
than his own. And the mountains drew nigh to him in his 
loneliness through one of those inexplicable childish whims of 
sympathy which sometimes bind our early years in a communion 
with Nature which we never quite lose in after-life. He would 
fancy himself a mountain—the mite—tall, majestic, untouched by 
the world’s coming and going, far away in the hush of God, nearer 
to heaven in the solitude and the silent waiting. And he would 
nod to the great gray pile beneath the dropping clouds. 

“We are friends, you and I,” he said aloud. 

Johanna poised her uplifted needle in her hand, and stopped to 
look at him. He was gazing into the lofty distance, into limitless 
transparent azure, away beyond the mountains, beyond the clouds. 
Johanna shook her head. 

The next moment he was romping through the little garden, 
the music of his own merriment filling his desolate heart; for 
Tonnerre had pounced upon him—Tonnerre the landlady’s non- 
descript spaniel, who owed his tremendous name to the unreason- 
able rumble by which he invariably showed his discontent. 
Tonnerre’s discontent was chronic. His health was perfect, 
though Madame Juberton tried to make every one, herself included, 
believe that bodily affliction accounted for his ill-temper. It was 
a pious fraud, common to the womankind connected with grumblers. 
As a rule, the people who never cease complaining complain with- 
out occasion, for you cannot possibly always hit on a just cause of 
complaint. So they get into the habit of discontinuing their 
search for a reason, and they soon find out that they can get on 
far more fluently without. 

Illogically, then—for he was intensely illogical, a human failing 
rarely found in dogs—Tonnerre had taken a great liking to Elias, 
which he showed him chiefly by pouncing upon him unawares. 
He had early perceived that the deaf boy could not hear, but only 
see him, and he utilised the discovery by inventing a game which 
would suit these unusual circumstances. Elias played with his 
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four-footed companion as often as the latter would permit. Some- 
times a little oftener. 

The child was happy at Clarens. Everybody was kind to him. 
Johanna loved him. Madame Juberton, after he had been in her 
house for nine minutes, loved him too. She was not, you will notice, 
a very soft-hearted woman. Most women love an afflicted child, when 
they meet with it, at first sight, and do not take nine minutes to 
make up their minds about the matter. God bless their motherly 
hearts ! 

“Do you know,” said Elias one day, after he had been sitting a 
long time pensive at his nurse’s feet, “you are—I don’t quite 
know how—but I think, Johanna, I think you are like mamma. 
I mean,” he added, after a moment, in a solemn whisper—“I mean 
mamma in heaven.” 

Johanna vigorously shook her head in protest, but his eyes were 
not turned towards her. 

“T can’t say how I mean like,” he went on thoughtfully, “ not 
like her portrait in the library, but like her tome, somehow. Like 
the smell of roses, you know. They look so different till you 
smell them, and then they are the same. And it isn’t the smell, 
Johanna. I don’t know what it is. It’s the feel, I think. Since 
I am deaf, I seem to feel different. And when it—it tingles, then 
it reminds me. And the tingles go together. I can’t make you 
understand. But I understand for myself. It’s the tingle does 
it, not the smell.” 

She understood—indistinctly, yet enough. And she caught up 
the little fellow in her arms. 


Two days afterwards she found him crying in his bed—a great 
boy of eleven. Fie upon him! What was he crying for? He 
did not dare to tell her. At last it came out, among the sobs. 
“Tt was so wicked of him, and he was ashamed of it. But the 
thought had come upon him that Tonnerre was like mamma.” 

And so love—the divine word beyond human utterance— 
stammered forth its first broken accents upon the silence of the 
deaf boy’s heart. 


A glow of kindness spread around and over him, bringing with 
it undefined reminiscences of the opening scenes of his existence. 
People not only made those necessary signs to him, which they 
had always made since he had lost his hearing, but they added 
superfluous ones—little unexpected nods, and smiles and twitches 
of the eyes, which came to him now as so many gentle words and 
terms of endearment come to more fortunate children. Johanna 
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would sit watching to catch his eye; and his glad, frank flash of 
recognition would amply repay her for any tenderness she bestowed 
upon him. Madame Juberton’s increasing affection took the form 
of increasing sweetmeats. The more her heart warmed towards 
Elias, the bigger she made her tarts. And it was not till she 
reached the limit of her largest pudding-mould that she found out 
how inconvenient is the limitlessness of the human soul. 

He liked the tarts; no fear of his not liking them. For he was 
a bright boy with a healthy appetite, and nothing about him of 
those transcendental little wretches who are too good to succumb to 
a weakness for goodies. I am sorry to own I fear he was not at all 
particularly good. His stepmother was right in saying that there 
was no danger of his dying from premature development of wings. 
He did not want his wings to develop. He did not want to die. 
He was self-willed, and he always gave the preference to his own 
view of his own requirements, as older children are apt to do at 
times. And he had occasional fits of mischief, as when he put 
Tonnerre into the milk-pail, because some one had explained to him 
the other day that thunder had turned the milk. He soon began 
trying to bully Johanna, and sometimes he succeeded, and some- 
times he didn’t. He did not mope about his deafness, for, thank 
God! he did not fully realise it. And, with the insouciance of his 
age, he had forgotten all about the scare of his blindness. He 
did not think he was going to be blind. They had said it would 
be all right now the weakness kept away. 

He sat with Tonnerre asleep on his knees, and Johanna at 
work, as usual, by his side, watching the hushed sunset of a 
beautiful autumn evening. Johanna was knitting a set of reins 
for him—crimson wool with tinkling bells ; she had been busy over 
them for some time, and he watched her work with increasing 
interest. 

“When you are ready, I shall be your horse,” he said; “I am 
sure now I prefer being horse. I have made up my mind, 
because it is so nice to be able to run wherever one likes.” 

Johanna nodded back to him, and beamed all over her genial 
face. Then she said to him on her fingers—for she had learned to 
use these signs with extreme facility—that they would go for their 
long-planned excursion to the mountains on the other side as soon 
as the reins were ready—to-morrow, perhaps, or the day after, 
and he should lead her all the time. He flushed up with pleasure, 
as he watched her nimble movements. “That will be splendid!” 
he answered—“ splendid!” He loved sweetmeats, undoubtedly, 


but he loved sweet words far better, and those fond glances best 
of all. 
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The pale autumnal light was rapidly shadowing over, so rapidly 
that it seemed as if you could almost watch the folds of the mantle 
of night come falling one by one across the landscape. A 
moment ago the whole mountain-side had been one great mass of 
sunlit foliage, swept together in tumbled waves of crimson, and 
sheets of vari-coloured gold. The confusion of splendour was 
already gone; a wide smoothness of dull orange was deepening 
into indefinite gray. And the cold, still sky was shrouding itself 
in mist. The sun had sunk from sight behind the mountains, 
yonder, where his radiance still lay white. Elias sat looking 
intently on the spot where he had disappeared. 

The nurse shuddered. The autumn air was cold and earthy, 
wet with decay and approaching death. 

“Let us go in,” she said. 

But Elias clung to her and held her fast. 

“ Oh, it is beautiful!” he said—“ beautiful! What a beautiful 
thing to see!” 

She drew him into the house, and helped him to get into bed ; 
and she sat watching him for many minutes after he had dropped 
fast asleep. 

And the next morning, when Elias again opened his eyes, he 
found that God had left him nothing in the world for them to 
open on. 
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Richard Sefferies. 


Tue tomes of lore that lie 
In feather of bird and wing of butterfly, 
The rushes and the mountain brook, the speedwell blue as sky, 


Room in his heart for all! 
For striving stitchwort as for oak-tree tall ; 
Room for the chickweed at the gate, the weed upon the wall! 


Still as the page was writ 
"Twas Nature held his hand and guided it: 
Broadcast and free the lines were sown as meadows kingcup lit. 


Vague longings found a tongue; 
Things dim and ancient into speech were wrung; 
The epic of the rolling wheat, the lyric hedgerow sung! 


He showed the soul within 
The veil of matter luminous and thin, 
He heard the old earth’s undersong piercing the modern din. 


He opened wide to space 
The iron portals of the commonplace : 
Wonder on wonder crowded through as star on star we trace. 


A glory haloed round 
The very wayside grasses as he found 
The highest holiest loveliness was closest to the ground! 


Others might dully plod 
Purblind with custom, deaf as any clod— 
He_knew the highest heights of heaven bent o’er the path he trod. 


No bird that cleaves the air 
But his revealing thought has made more fair ; 
No tremulous dell of summer leaves but feels his presence there. 


So though we deem him dead, 
Lo! he yet speaketh! and the words are sped 
In grassy whispers o’er the fields—by every wild flower said! 


Mary GEroGHEGAN. 
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Che Wedded Ports. 


By MRS. ANDREW CROSSE. 


Wuen Wordsworth heard of the marriage of Robert Browning to 
Elizabeth Barrett, he remarked in his dry level tone, “ Doubtless 
they will speak more intelligibly to each other than they have 
yet done to the public.” Wordsworth was an old man when he 
uttered these words, and unlikely, being the age he was, to accept 
any new message of poetic inspiration, especially if conveyed in 
an unaccustomed form. Even forty years earlier Coleridge had 
complained that Wordsworth desired to make modern poetry 
sectarian, with limitations fixed by his own dogmatism. At no 
period perhaps of his life would he have had eyes to see the dawn 
of any “new morning ” other than the glow which the ‘ Lyrical 
Ballads’ had brought upon earth, dispelling by their natural 
colours the cold and rigid forms of classicism! But allowing for 
a certain narrowness of vision on the part of Wordsworth, in 
saying what he did of the want of intelligibility, he but echoed 
public opinion regarding the poetry of Browning—at the time. 

Miss Mitford, the literary gossip of the period, and at the same 
time the most intimate friend of the poetess—shares Wordsworth’s 
views with respect tothe author of ‘ Paracelsus.’ In a letter to 
Charles Boner she writes : 


“The great news of the season is the marriage of my beloved friend 
Elizabeth Barrett to Robert Browning. I have seen him once, only many 
years ago. He is, I hear from all quarters, a man of immense attainment 
and great conversational power. As a poet I think him overrated... . 
Those things on which his reputation rests, ‘ Paracelsus’ and ‘ Bells and 
Pomegranates,’ are to me as so many riddles.” 


Miss Mitford, had she lived on to the last decade, “ doubtless ” 
would have joined the Browning Society, and escaped all danger 


of being strangled by the Sphinx. In another letter to the same 
correspondent she writes: 


“Tat Miss Barrett’s wedding! Ah, dearest Mr. Boner, it was a runaway 
match: never was I so much astonished. He prevailed on her to meet 
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him at church with only the two necessary witnesses. They went to 
Paris. There they stayed a week. Happening to meet with Mrs. Jameson, 
she joined them in their journey to Pisa; and accordingly they travelled 
by diligence, by railway, by Rhone boat—anyhow—to Marseilles, thence 
took shipping to Leghorn, and then settled themselves at Pisa for six 
months. She says she is very happy. God grant it continue! I felt 
just exactly as if I had heard that Dr. Chambers had given her over when 
I got the letter announcing her marriage, and found that she was about to 
cross to France. I never had an idea of her reaching Pisa alive. She 
took her own maid and her (dog) Flush. I saw Mr. Browning once. 
Many of his friends and mine, William Harness, John Kenyon, and Henry 
Chorley, speak very highly of him. I suppose he is an accomplished 
man, and if he makes his angelic wife happy, I shall of course learn to 
like him.” 


As.we know, this proved one of the happiest runaway matches 
on record. The Grotes were equally happy, but then they were 
not of the irritabile genus—ah, there’s the rub! Poets, and such 
as are of imagination all compact, have not the reputation of 
making good husbands. Some men—Carlyle excepted—have had 
patient Griselda-like wives, who have borne a great deal, silently 
and in pure self-effacement, as did Tom Moore’s wife. A much 
aggrieved French lady went so far as to say, in excusing her 
husband, “ Mon Dieu, que les gens d’esprit sont bétes !” 

Wordsworth, more fortunate than Landor, Coleridge, or Byron, 
wedded and lived happily with jis “ phantom of delight.” De 
Quincey had a strong impression “that neither Coleridge nor 
Byron could have failed to quarrel with any wife, though a 
Pandora sent down from heaven to bless him.” Probably Miss 
Barrett’s family took an adverse view of any poet-husband, when 
they opposed her marriage with Browning; and something of 
fear and doubt may reasonably have clouded the hopes of her best 
friends, for was she not also a poet? It was indeed doubling the 
risks and chances of life’s welfare for poet to wed with poet; it 
was tempting the very gods by trying thus to win a bliss un- 
known to mortals; yet the story of this rare union remains a 
golden-lettered legend, good for all time! 

In practical seriousness, the risks incurred were of no ordinary 
kind, when Browning “ indulged the one dramatic impulse of his 
life,’ and snatched his gifted bride from the arms of Death. 
Nor is the expression a mere figure of speech. Death was very 
near the languid sufferer, who had been condemned to her “ sofa 
and silence ” from girlhood, till now, when in her thirty-eighth 
year she was destined by Heaven’s beneficence to feel the trans- 
forming power of—love. In her own exquisite verse she tells 
the crowning incident of her story: 
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“ T saw in gradual vision through my tears, 
The sweet, sad years, the melancholy years, 
Those of my own life, who by turns had flung 
A shadow across me. Straightway I was ’ware, 
So weeping, how a mystic shape did move 
Behind me, and drew me backward by the hair, 
And a voice said, in mastery, while I strove, 
‘Guess now who holds thee?’ ‘Death!’ I said. But there, 
The silver answer rang, ‘Not Death, but Love!’” 


In writing of the marriage to her frequent correspondent, Mr. 
Horne, Mrs. Browning says: “ Our plans were made up at last in 
the utmost haste and agitation—precipitated beyond all inten- 
tion.” Well, indeed, that they did precipitate matters, for there 
can be little doubt her life would have been the forfeit, had she 
submitted much longer to the virtual imprisonment to her “sofa 
and silence” in a“ darkened room.” Why, in the name of common- 
sense, the poor invalid should have been condemned to a darkened 
room, we know not; the very flowers in their instinct seek the 
light—the light so necessary to all created things, except the 
blind-made Proteus of the under-world. 

From Mr. Kenyon—her cousin and our friend—I heard many 
interesting particulars of those “sweet sad years” which this 
remarkable woman passed in deepseclusion. “I live in London, to 
be sure,” she writes, “ but except for the glory of it, I might live in 
a desert—so profound is my solitude.” Kenyon was one of the 
few who were admitted to see Elizabeth Barrett; and we, who 
knew “ good joyous Kenyon,” were well aware what light and 
leading, what fresh air from the outer world, what flashes from 
the flint and steel of daily talk, he must have brought to that 
gloomy chamber, which “did not even look into the street.” 
When the invalid lost her voice—as she did sometimes—then, as 
she says herself, Kenyon would give her a monodrama “ talk for 
an hour as he can talk, while the audience could only clap her 
hands, or shake her head for yea or nay.” It was Kenyon who 
placed in her hands all the new books that were best worth 
reading—Browning’s poems among others. The poet’s recent 
volume, ‘ Bells and Pomegranates,’ was dedicated to Kenyon. 
These poems are now dispersed, according to that arbitrary fashion 
of classification which so sadly interferes with the higher interest 
of tracing in order of time the growth and development of a 
writer’s ideas and convictions. 

While knowing him as yet only by his writings, Miss Barrett 
found in Browning no “hard riddles,” like dear Miss Mitford in 
her superficial literary criticism; but, on the contrary, had “ full 
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faith in him as poet and prophet,” adding significantly, “he is a 
poet for posterity.” She herself, inspired by Mrs. Jameson, had just 
then written a noble poem, which had no need to wait upon the 
grudging verdict of posterity ; for it touched to the quick the 
conscience of her contemporaries ; and as long as the weakness of 
the poor and injured little ones, with their burden of toil and 
sorrow, appeal for protection, so long will her ‘Cry of the Children’ 
find a response in the human heart. Our poetess is always at her 
best when dealing with the tangible facts of life, rather than 
with imagined vice or virtue. This reminds one of Croker’s 
remark, where he says, “ History, I fear, deals in fiction ; but good 
poetry is concerned only with realities either of visible or moral 
nature.” 


I have in my possession a characteristic letter of Miss Barrett's ; 
written in 1842, it gives us a glimpse of her life in those days, 


and is a fair example of certain peculiarities in her prose style. 
She writes : 


“My DEAREST ANNIE,—I have deferred, more days than I at first 
intended, thanking you for your kind letter, and satisfactory, and there- 
fore most welcome, account of your health and position at Taunton. But 
how long do you remain there? Are you so pleased with! your castle as 
to live there happily all the days of your life, or do you mean some time 
to cross the drawbridge and come to London? Your question to Henrietta 
about pretty bonnets leads me to hope that we shall see you again, and 
that Mr. (the lady’s husband) has not checkmated you by castleing 
his queen for ever and ever. My sonnet to Wordsworth—which is in fact, 
as you will see, a sonnet on a picture of Wordsworth—I enclose under this 
cover, and acknowledge that it was scarcely worth so much waiting for. 
Arabel put off attending to your request, but did not mean to neglect it 
altogether. The sonnet was occasioned by the kindness of Mr. Haydon, 
the artist, who sent the picture to me, and who afterwards, without con- 
sulting me, sent the sonnet to the poet, the result of the whole being 
that Wordsworth wrote to me very kindly with his own hand. 

“The ‘Mr. Cornwall Barry Wilson’ is not as I fancy you fancy, Barry 
Cornwall the poet, but simply a Mr. Cornwall Baron Wilson and the very 
undistinguished husband of Mrs. Cornwall Baron Wilson, who edits the 
Belle Assemblée, and writes diluted verses and watery novels. I say an 
‘undistinguished husband,’ because I never heard of his being remarkable 
for anything in the world except for husbandship of the authoress. 
Inquire if I am not right. Barry Cornwall’s real name is Procter. . . . 
Dear Mr. Boyd has been writing a good deal to me lately, and we have 
been quarrelling fiercely about Wordsworth; and I am pleased through 
all the quarrelling to see him armed with his old iron and energy, exactly 
as of yore. Thanks for inquiring about me: I am very essentially better, 
certainly must be, for within these last ten weeks the spitting of blood has 
quite stopped for the first time since I broke the vessel, and it may be the 
Divine will to restore me. The weather serves me, and is so unseasonably 
and delightfully mild, that a fire has been a mere superfluity, and indeed 
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to-day and yesterday I have had my fire put out, and sate more pleasantly 
without any—this day being the lst of December.” 


The sonnet referred to is now before me, copied out in her 
delicate neat handwriting on a half-sheet of note-paper yellow 
with age, and is signed Elizabeth Barrett B. The lines, though 
probably not unfamiliar, may be recalled to the reader’s recol- 
lection : 

“ Wordsworth upon Helvellyn! Let the cloud 
Ebb audibly along the mountain-wind, 
Then break against the rock, and show behind 
The lowland valleys floating up to crowd 
The sense with beauty—He with forehead bowed 
And humble-lidded eyes, as one inclined 
Before the sovran thoughts of his own mind, 
And very meek with inspirations proud, 
Takes here his rightful place as poet-priest 
By the high altar, singing prayer and prayer 
To the yet higher Heav’ns. A vision free 
And noble, Haydon hath thine art releast. 
No portrait this with academic air— 
This is the poet and his poetry.” 


Sara Coleridge, who was no mean critic, took exception to 
what she calls the “ bodily organism” of Mrs, Browning’s poetry. 
“In many passages,” she says, “ the expressions are very faulty, 
the images forced and untrue, the situations unnatural and 
unpleasant; whereas poetry should carry with it an influence and 
impression of delightfulness.” The genre of a writer is made up 
of defects as well as beauties, or, as Buffon puts it, “Je style est 
Phomme méme.” Even against the canons of good taste, the style 
remains as something inherent to every original mind; it is like 
the wart on Cromwell’s face, it is there, but you must be a poor 
creature, indeed, if you can see nothing else but the wart on the 
Lord Protector’s face. Miss Cobbe’s only recorded criticism on 
Robert Browning’s poems is, that “ to read them is like riding in a 
hansom cab with a lame horse over a rough road.” The road is 
rough and the horse may be lame, but there is a glorious landscape 
beyond the hedge, if you are tall enough to look over, or can 
find courage to grasp the blackthorn and gain a standpoint for 
the view. 

In her ‘ Handbook to Browning’s Works,’ Mrs. Orr mentions the 
fact that, as a young man, he was not insensible to suggestive 
criticism. He made an effort to avoid the “ verbosity” which 
John Stirling complained of in ‘ Paracelsus,’ and gave also some 
weight to the reminder of Caroline Fox, that Wordsworth some- 
times took a fortnight in discovering a single word that was the 
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one fit for his sonnets. As the result, Browning “ contented 
himself with two words where he would rather have used ten ;” 
and, continues Mrs. Orr, “the harsh and involved passages in 
*Sordello,’ which add so much to the remoteness of its thought, 
were the first consequences of this lesson. . . . The dread of being 
diffuse rooted itself in his mind.” 

Miss Barrett met adverse criticism in a different spirit; there 
was a fine vein of obstinacy in her character. In reply to her 
friend Horne, who had objected to her rhymes, she says with great 
insistence that her rhymes are meant for rhymes, and that she has 
chosen them and selected them on principle with a determinate 
object. About this time Kenyon, who had been guilty some years 
before of a volume of poetry, had made a graceful paraphrase of 
Schiller’s ‘Gods of Greece,’ which, as he himself modestly said, 
was glorified in calling forth Miss Barrett’s “noble lyric” of 
‘The Dead Pan.’ This last was shown to Browning in MS., 
before the future lovers were acquainted. The poet wrote to 
Kenyon a note on the subject, which the latter did not fail to send 
to his cousin. In great triumph Miss Barrett quotes this letter of 
Browning’s as a refutation of the objections raised by Horne. She 
says, ‘‘ The note was sent as likely to please me, and pleased me so 
much. . . and not the least from the beauty of the figure used to 
illustrate my rhymatology, that I begged to keep it.” 

When Kenyon, who knew already that they were kindred souls, 
introduced Browning to his cousin, he had something to say of the 
man as well as the poet; he had been intimate with him for some 
years. Recalling the impression I received when I first became 
acquainted with Kenyon’s set—if he could be said to havea set— 
for he knew everybody—I should say that Browning was con- 
sidered stronger than his writings. ‘He talks so well and so 
forcibly, pity he’s so obscure in his poetry,” was the occasional 
remark, - Landor used to say : “ Give me ten accomplished men for 
readers, and I am content.” Browning, without doubt, had found 
his “ten,” but a great many others, who were not impelled by 
any vogue to read his poetry, judged him by another standard, and 
voted him one of the best talkers among guests whom Kenyon and 
Harness knew so well how to select—as guests should be selected 
for sympathy of character and for diversity of opinion. The taste 
of the day—just before the first International Exhibition—was not 
eminently poetical; perhaps we talked too much of science and 
technical arts. The ben trovato story of the publisher’s answer to 
the “person from Porlock,” or elsewhere, who desired to sell his 
volume of verse for a good round sum, and see himself famous, 
may be recalled; the man of business in rejecting the obliging 
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offer of the unknown, observed, “ There is no market for poetry at 
present; if Shakespeare were alive, he would have difficulty in 
finding a publisher; indeed, I will go further—if Prince Albert 
himself were to offer a volume of poems, it would probably be 
declined.” 

By this time, of course, Tennyson had risen high above the 
horizon, but I recollect being present at a dinner-party, when 
Douglas Jerrold and some of his set loudly applauded the reading 
of a parody in manuscript, the point of which was unsparing 
ridicule of the so-called “Carpet Knight Dandyism” of the new 
Laureate. 

Landor had noted the decline in poetic feeling, in his lines to 
“ Andrew Crosse,” where he says: 


“Southey, the pure of soul, is mute! 


Hoarse whistles Wordsworth’s watery flute. 
* * * * 


Nor longer do the girls for Moore 
Jilt Horace as they did before. 
a x * * 


Others there are whose future day 
No slender glories shall display ; 
But you would think me worse than tame 


To find me stringing name on name. 
* * * * 


Now chiefly female voices rise 
(And sweet are they) to cheer our skies.” 


Age could not wither Landor’s poetic fervour or stay his 
readiness to receive the newly moulded thoughts of a younger 
generation; he was amongst the earliest of Robert Browning’s 
admirers, and, curiously enough, of his wife also—before she was 
his wife. He was thinking of her when he spoke of the “ female 
voices.” The feeling of admiration was intensified when, later on, 
‘ Aurora Leigh’ was published. He wrote to Forster: “I had no 
idea that any one in this age was capable of so much poetry. I 
am half drunk with it.” 

It was from Landor, as well as-from Kenyon, that we were 
continually hearing the praises of Mrs. Browning and her works. 
At that time she seemed to me, and I think to others, a more 
interesting personage in quality of her genius than her husband, to 
whose writings, as she herself says, nobody in England pretends to 
do justice, except “a small knot of pre-Raffaelite men.” 

It was, then, with no ordinary feelings of pleasurable anticipa- 
tion I learnt that we were bidden specially to meet “ Mrs. Browning 
at dinner ” at Mr. Kenyon’s. It was during their visit to London in 
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1851, but on this particular evening Mr. Browning, for some 
reason or other, was not present. I think the guests only 
numbered fourteen—Mr. Kenyon disliked a crowded dinner-table ; 
Mrs. Browning was the guest of the evening, and, with his old- 
fashioned courtesy, our host introduced every one to her, for those 
present were nearly all strangers to the poetess. How rarely 
the personality of a favourite author fulfils expectation! Mrs. 
Browning’s face was not the one I had pictured to myself. In 
reality, at least to my finding, she had a distinctly hard-featured, 
non-sympathetic aspect; the brow was a noble soul-case, and the 
eyes were dark and penetrating, but the mouth was hard and 
immobile for any play of expression, while the lower jaw showed 
something of the strength of obstinacy. She wore her hair in long 
ringlets, which, falling very much cver her face, and when seen in 
profile, suggested the unpleasing idea of blinkers, that harshly cut 
across the graceful curves of brow and cheek. It was this style of 
arranging her dark hair that made Mrs. Browning look, not old- 
fashioned, for that would have given a touch of sentiment, but 
strangely out of the fashion. Her slight pretty figure was 
rather disguised than set off by garments that fell lopping round 
her; but, thank Heaven! she was entirely and utterly free from 
the bad taste of the self-styled clever women, who acknowledge 
themselves to be failures, as women, by aping a masculine style of 
dress and address. 

In conversation Mrs. Browning seemed reserved, with a certain 
proud aloofness of manner; at the same time;there was a listening 
reticence in her attitude that did not help the playful tossing to 
and fro of talk. Occasionally she flung her remarks into the 
midst of the discussion, and such remarks were weighed, measured, 
and full of sense and purpose. It was evident that Mrs. Browning 
had not thrown off the habit, acquired in the years of silence in her 
darkened chamber, of conversing, in a one-sided way, with the 
best books, which is vastly different from conversing with the best 
men. “Good talk” has an unexpressed mutual understanding— 
has a kindling reserve of hidden sympathy, a magnetism as 
powerful as the earth currents, and, moreover, in the free play 
of thought from lips that smile and brows that frown there is an 
equipoise of sense and nonsense, of serious fact and sparkling 
triviality, an effervescence of nascent wit that can never get itself 
written down ! 

I remember speaking with Crabb Robinson about Mrs. Browning ; 
he partly agreed with me, but not entirely. He was not so 
disappointed as I was with her reserve in conversation; being a 
great talker himself, he specially valued the gift of silence in 
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others. He found the poetess very interesting and pleasing, and 
commended her for “taking no opportunity of display, and 
apparently having no desire.” 

During this memorable Exhibition year Miss Mitford came up 
to town to meet her dear friend Mrs. Browning, and found it very 
surprising to see her with a little boy of her own, and walking 
about like other people. In his proud joy at her improved health, 
Mrs. Browning thought her husband talked too much on the 
subject, and she laughingly said to him: “You needn’t talk so 
much to people of how your wife walked here with you and there 
with you, as if a wife with a pair of feet was a miracle of nature.” 

In Mrs. Sutherland Orr’s interesting ‘ Life of Robert Browning,’ 
she has given some extracts—would that there were more !—from 
his wife’s letters. They are delightful in their spontaneity, and 
those to Miss Mitford supply some records of their life in Italy, 
which was henceforth to be their home. In a letter written 
soon after her marriage, she says, in speaking of her husband: 


“ The intellect is so little in comparison to all the rest—to the womanly 
tenderness, the inexhaustible goodness, the high and noble aspiration of 
every hour. Temper, spirits, manners—there is not a flaw anywhere. . . . 
Robert is a warm admirer of Balzac . . . but in a general way he does not 


appreciate our French people quite with my warmth. He takes too high 
a standard.” 


The infatuation displayed by her correspondent Miss Mitford, 
and by Mrs. Browning herself, for the French and Louis 
Napoleon—if history forgive the bracketing—was very curious 
indeed, and shows a twist in the judgment of the female politi- 


cians. Miss Mitford, in a letter to Charles Boner, dated 1852, 
writes : 


“Ts not Louis Napoleon a fine fellow? ... Mrs. Browning (who was 
in Paris at the time) says that the courage and activity shown in the coup 
@ état have never been surpassed. Paris was with him from the first to 
the last. She tells some capital stories of Emile de Girardin, and says that 
the prince says of himself that his life will have four phases: one all 
rashness and imprudence necessary to make his name known, and to make 
his own faults known to himself; the next, to the combat with, and 
triumph over, anarchy ; the third, the consolidation of France and pacifica- 
tion of Europe; the last, wn coup de pistolet.” 


It is curious that neither Louis Napoleon nor his uncle should 
have had a dramatic ending, but “just have died in the usual 
way of disease and doctors,” as Allan Cunningham said the two 
daughters of Mrs. Siddons had died, and not, as it was rumoured, 


of broken hearts for love of Sir Thomas Lawrence who had jilted 
them both. 
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But to go back to the home life of the Brownings in Italy, as 
recorded in her letters—and no one can speak with so much 
assurance of their happiness as herself; she writes from 
Rome: 


“Think what we have done since I last wrote to you. Taken two 
houses, that is, two apartments, each for six months, presigning the 
contract. You will set it down to excellent poet’s work in the way of 
domestic economy, but the fault was altogether mine as usual. My 
husband, to please me, took rooms which I could not be pleased with three 
days through the absence of sunshine and warmth. .. So away we came 
to the blaze of the sun in the Piazza Pitti; . . . I with my remorse, and 
poor Robert without a single reproach. Any other man a little lower than 
the angels would have stamped and sworn a little for the mere relief of 
the thing—but as to his being angry with me for any cause, except not 
eating enough dinner, the said sun would turn the wrong way first.” 


Mrs. Kemble, who saw a great deal of them in Rome, remarked 
that “Mr. Browning was the only man she had ever known who 
behaved like a Christian to his wife.” 

Well mated as they were, the poet and his wife had, after all, 
to endure the common lot of poor human nature: With limited 
means, it was vexing to select an apartment and then “ pay away 
heaps of guineas” to leave it because the windows did not look 
due south. The soul-cure of happiness had done wonders for 
Mrs. Browning, but her bodily ailments were too deep-seated for 
perfect restoration, and in the winters she fell back “ to the home- 
bound conditions of earlier years.” In the biography of Robert 
Browning there is a passage of deep significance, a homily in 
itself, where Mrs. Orr remarks : 


“The deep heart-love, the many-sided intellectual sympathy, preserved 
their union in rare beauty to the end. But to say that it thus maintained 
itself as if by magic, without effort of self-sacrifice on his part or of 
resignation on hers, would be as unjust to the noble qualities of both, as it 


would be false to assert that its compensating happiness had ever failed 
them.” 


In 1852 the Brownings were again in London, and often at 
Kenyon’s, where we occasionally met them: “Kenyon the mag- 
nificent,” as Browning said he deserved to be called, “for his 
lavish hospitality and large-hearted benevolence.” I must dissent, 
however, from the words “ lavish hospitality ;” the great charm of 
Kenyon’s table was the absence of display and superfluity, while 
everything was of the best and in the best taste. Nearly every 
American of distinction who visited London was to be met at 
one time or another at Kenyon’s parties; they, I perceived, were 
very enthusiastic about Robert Browning. His wife, while com- 
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plaining of the “ blindness, deafness, and stupidity of the English 
public” towards him, was justified in saying that “in America _ 
he is a power, a writer, a poet—he is read, he lives in the hearts 
of the people.” 

Amongst those of her husband’s poems which “ lived” specially 
in Mrs. Browning’s heart, it is interesting to know that one of 
her favourites was the poem, not generally very popular, called 
“ Apparent Failure.” The lines are very characteristic of the 
writer. He describes himself as passing from a gay féte at the 
Tuileries, to saunter by the banks of the river, when chance 
impelled him to enter the Morgue. The terrible realism of the 
scene holds the reader reluctant, yet spell-bound—it is branded 
on the memory; but the heavy weight of despair is lifted by the 
poet’s sympathetic reverence for the “God-made ” men lying so 
low in death. Believing in the “wide compass,” of which life, 
as we call it, is but a segment, he suffers a ray of divine hope to 
fall upon the great mystery of evil. In his quality of mercy 
Browning is without stint, his humanity is never at fault; while, 
on the contrary, the author of ‘Aurora Leigh’ appears to me to 
lack somewhat this noble charity, her womanly nature leads her 
to hate the sinner, and to scold him overmuch. This jarring 
note, together with the intrusion of some coarseness, which surely 
is not strength, occurs at times in the book, which has many fine 
passages and many lonqueurs. 

Those are good lines in which she says: 


“There’s not a crime 
But takes its proper change out still in crime, 
If once rung on the counter of this world; 
Let sinners look to it.” 


Mrs. Browning’s impatient scorn of all narrowness is apt to be 
in itself narrow. Virtues not of her choice are for mere “ frigid 
use of life.” The character of the “ Aunt” in her novel in verse 
is drawn with clever, unsparing irony, but without sympathy for 
the righteousness of any nature other than her own. Of the 
“Lady Bountiful” she says : 


“She had lived, we'll say, 
A harmless life, she called a virtuous life, 
A quiet life, which was not life at all. 

* * * * % 
The poor-club exercised her Christian gifts 
Of knitting stockings, stitching petticoats, 
Because we are of one flesh after all, 

And need one flannel (with a proper sense 
Of difference in the quality).” 
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Now the gifted Aurora, so the story goes, has no sort of 
patience with all these book-club charities; she sees another 
exercise of Christian gifts; she wil] reform the world with Art— 
with “rhythmic thought,’—good; she has her talent; by all 
means let her use it, and give us perchance “a heavenward lift ;” 
but when poor Tom’s a-cold, the flannel is the thing. 

The first part, and by far the most interesting part, of ‘Aurora 
Leigh’ may be taken as autobiographical. The mental develop- 
ment of the poet’s own nature is admirably described. She lived 
in a world of books, and read, not calculating profits of so much 
help by so much reading, but plunged 


“Soul-forward, headlong into a bcok’s profound, 
Impassioned for its beauty and salt of truth.” 


Then there came to Aurora, as to every one of us who seeks 
for the peace which passeth all understanding, some hard 
swimming through the deeps. She says: 


“T lost breath in my soul sometimes, 
And cried, ‘God save me if there’s any God;’ 
But even so, God saved me; and being dashed 
From error on to error, every turn 
Still brought me nearer to the central truth.” 


The last pages of ‘Aurora Leigh’ were written under the 
hospitality of Mr. Kenyon’s roof, a fact Mrs. Browning mentions 
in dedicating the volume to him. She says: “I venture to leave 
in your hands this book, the most mature of my works, and the 
one into which my highest convictions upon Life and Art have 
entered.” 

Kenyon had lent his house to the Brownings, he being away 
ill at the Isle of Wight. I had at this time, in the autumn of 
1856, more than one opportunity of meeting Mrs. Browning, when 
circumstances led us to speak on personal and intimate subjects. 
Our conversation referred to certain matters interesting to Mr. 
Kenyon, and about which he desired to be informed. Mrs. 
Browning’s plans were to join him later on in the Isle of Wight ; 
and she did so, but her visit was very brief, for our poor friend 
had become seriously ill. The “apostle of cheerfulness,” as we 
called him, amongst us, was never to return to Devonshire Place, 
and never more to gather around him the “ old familiar faces” as 
of yore. 

A few weeks later I received a copy of ‘ Aurora Leigh ;’ on 
the title-page in the author’s own hand, was written, “ From Mr. 
Kenyon.” He, the warm-hearted and most generous of friends, 
died within a fortnight. 
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It was after the publication of her book, her greatest success, 
according to the contemporary verdict, and after her return 
to Florence, that Mrs. Browning, to her husband’s intense 
disgust, took up violently with the so-called “spiritualism ” 
rampant at the time. It is admitted on all sides that this 
teasing: subject was the only occasion of real difference between 
them in their sixteen years of married life. Mrs. Browning’s 
imagination was stronger than her judgment: this must be 
allowed. To her then the mysticism that promised new revela- 
tions to a soul desiring the evidence of things not seen, had a 
peculiar attraction ; while to the more masculine intellect of her 
husband, the alleged “manifestations” were nothing but a 
“hateful form of foolery.” 

Mrs. Orr’s remarks in her biography of the poet sums up all 
that need perhaps be said on the subject: 


“They might agree to differ as to the abstract merits of spiritualism ; 
but Mr. Browning could not resign himself to his wife’s trustful attitude 
towards some of the individuals who at that moment represented it... . 
He chafed against the public association of her name with theirs. Both 
his love for, and his pride in, her resented it.” 


That Mr. Browning’s “love forand pride in” his wife remained 
in its strength to the evening of his days, is shown by the fact 
of his uncontrolled expression of resentment at a slight to her 
memory in a letter, published recently, but written thoughtlessly 
by a hand dead, thirty years before, when the news reached 
England that the gifted author of ‘Aurora Leigh’ had passed 
away. Mrs. Browning died in the summer of 1861, at Florence, 
where she was “lamented with extraordinary demonstrations.” 
“The Italians understood her by an instinct,” writes her husband 
in a letter describing the circumstances of her death, which, like 
her own last uttered word, was “beautiful.” Did she so speak 
of the human love that had made her life “ beautiful,” or was that 
word so emphatic and spiritual—a sign that her poet-soul beheld 
already the lifting of the veil ? 

The “letter” in its entirety belongs to Robert Browning's 
Life, and must not be irreverently read elsewhere ; enough to say 
that it is almost unique in its simple pathos, in its depth and 
intensity of feeling, and is distinctive for the manly expression of 
the writer’s resolve to fulfil his own life “as she would require 
were she here.” 

Some friends of mine, who saw a good deal of Mr. Browning in 
1865, told me that he used frequently to speak to them of his 
wife, On one occasion he pointed to a drawing of his study in 
Casa Guidi, their Florence home, and said, “ You see that chair— 
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I sat there waiting to hear of the birth of our child and of her 
safety.” The words were few, but because of their fewness they 
spoke volumes. 

The years went on, the past had wedded the future, in memory 
and in promise; he, the poet, now lonely, had to fulfil the purpose 
of his life. The work came to him almost suddenly, and he thus 
describes the uplifting of his soul : 


“A spirit laughs and leaps through every limb, 
And lights my eye, and lifts me by the hair, 
Letting me have my will again with these.” 


The materials of ‘The Ring and the Book,’ collected long 
before, had been lying dormant, till, as by a flash, he saw their 
poetic use and purpose. The raw material worked up by the 
poet into his “ greatest constructive achievement,” as some critics 
say, was nothing more or less than a faded manuscript, chanced 
upon in an old curiosity shop in Florence, bought for the value of 
eightpence, and found to contain the full records of a Roman murder 
trial in the seventeenth century. The actualities of life seem 
generally to have been selected by Mr. Browning for the ground 
plan of his poetic superstructure. An interesting proof of his 
method of working came before me a few years since. I was lent 
by a friend the quite recently published little volume, a very 
precious volume of ‘Feristitah’s Fancies.’ The author himself 
had pencilled on its pages various notes, stating when and how 
such and such thoughts had occurred to him. Against one para- 
graph was written, “A telegram in the Times,” adding place and 
date; three or four other passages were “suggested,” if I recollect 
rightly, by other incidents mentioned in the newspapers, or from 
some statement in a Review, or by an anecdote in an old book of 
Travels long ago stored in the memory. The main idea, as Mrs. 
Orr remarks, “ grew out of a fable by Pilfray, which Mr. Browning 
read as a boy.” 

In 1872 I had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Browning again. 
On the occasion of his taking me into dinner, I made known to 
him that I, too, was Kenyon’s friend. We talked much of the old 
days in Devonshire Place, and he observed, “ It is very pleasant to 
me to hear Kenyon’s name tossing to and fro.” Mr. Browning 
was very intimate at the house where we were dining, and I 
noticed that one of the servants placed a decanter of port wine 
near him, offering him no other during dinner. On expressing 
my surprise at his drinking port, having been so long in Italy, he 
replied, “ It is because I have been so long in Italy that I am tired 
of their sour wines.” In the course of conversation I mentioned 
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that an accident had happened to our gas-meter, and that when 
I left my house the place was in darkness. “I should not be 
surprised if the same thing occurred to me,” said Mr. Browning, 
“for my critics tell me there is something very wrong with my 
metre.” The reviews of ‘The Ring and the Book’ were then 
appearing. 

Years before, when they met in Rome, Lockhart had said, “I 
like Browning, he isn’t at all like a damned literary man.” I 
would not presume to say “ditto” to Mr. Lockhart or Mr. Burke, 
but I don’t know how Mr. Browning can be better described 
than by this forcible remark on what he was not. In conversation 
he was a many-sided man. I have heard him talk on financial 
matters as Solomon himself might have spoken had he been a 
member of the Stock Exchange. Mr. Browning’s enthusiasm for 
Italy did not prevent a feeling of soreness at their taxing his 
interest coupons. Investors generally have been broken in since 
then to the doleful fact of seeing their property confiscated. 
Remarkable for his common-sense “handling of daily life,” Mr. 
Browning contrasted favourably with the poet-dreamer of literary 
history, who can neither keep the Ten Commandments nor his own 
accounts. He would never have said, as did recently an eclectic 
Oxford Don in his superior tone, “ What is the meaning of these 
lines across the cheque?” The impression made on me by 
Mr. Browning in his quality of layman, not as poet, was that of a 
thorough-paced English gentleman, not aristocratic in appearance 
or even scholarly in manner, and still less a doctrinaire in 
argument. All the time, this is the same man who in the spirit 
confidence which a poet gives only to his readers, he, with rare 
eloquence and imperial thought, could report “as a man may of 
God’s work,” where “ All’s love, yet all’s law,” as seen “in the 
star, in the stone, in the flesh, in the soul and the clod.” 

The social critic is hard to satisfy ; what is done, or what is left 
undone, gives occasion to his cavilling tongue. “What has 
Browning been doing since his wife’s death?” said such an one. 
“Oh, he has been dining out,” was the reply. And why, in the 
name of all true sentiment, should he not have been dining out? 
It was enough that during the whole of his married life he 
devoted all his evenings—without regret or thought of himself— 
to the companionship of his invalid wife, who could rarely go 
abroad into society. Mr. Browning, who was now living in 
London, with no one to claim his evenings, enjoyed society with 
honest zest, and found himself invited everywhere. The “ high 
thinkers” are not necessarily “plain livers;” besides, who shall 
prove that the poet or prose-writer under trial for worldliness, 
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has had the crucial test offered him of a choice between the 
stalled ox or the dinner of herbs ? Those who content themselves 
with plain living become shy of the féted diner-out, and insen- 
sibly, and without set purpose, there is a drifting apart. The 
habit of luxury throws a chain round the best of us, and then 
comes a warning that “the world is too much with us.” I 
remember Mr. Kinglake saying with the candour peculiar to his 
humour, “that he for one preferred dining with people who had 
good glass and china and plenty of servants.” Do these nica 
things always prove an immunity against boredom? If so, then 
let happiness be gauged by the amount of income-tax, and poets 
be told to leave off talking nonsense ! 

A trivial anecdote occurs to me which has nothing to do with 
the “Countesses” who were supposed to absorb Mr. Browning 
over-much. It appeared that on one occasion Mr. Browning's 
son had hired a room in a neighbouring house in which to 
exhibit his pictures. In the temporary absence of the artist, Mr. 
Browning was doing the honours, the room being half filled with 
fashionable friends. Mr. Browning was standing near the door, 
when a visitor, unannounced, made her appearance; he immedi- 
ately shook hands with the stranger or tried to do so, when she 
exclaimed, “ Oh, I beg your pardon, but please, sir, I’m the cook. 
Mr. Barrett asked me to come and see his pictures.” “And I am 
very glad to see you,” said Mr. Browning, with ready courtesy. 
“Take my arm and I will show you round.” 

The gondoliers of Venice are supposed to know their Tasso 
and Ariosto; the following little incident leads to the supposi- 
tion that Browning’s ‘ Ride to Ghent’ may possibly be found in 
the poetic repertory of the London cabmen. A neighbour one 
day saw Mr. Browning alight from a hansom; the cabby looked 
at the fare in his open palm with an air of dissatisfaction, and, 
wheeling round, delivered himself of this parting shot: “ You may 
be a d——d good poet, but you’re a bad paymaster.” 

As time goes on, Browning’s poetry proves more and more 
stimulating to his critics and admirers; both classes are being 
unconsciously educated by the poet himself. Out of every three 
who read him, two at least are seized with the desire of explaining 
him to the rest of the world. But unless the reader has an 
assimilating power within him, all these patent digesters do no 
good. It might be said, as Croker did of Warburton’s com- 
mentaries on Pope, “ Egad, the interpreter is the harder of the 
two!” A-propos of Pope, it has been recently remarked that one 
of Browning's “ most striking central ideas” has been anticipated 
by the earlier poet, where he says : 
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“Then say not man’s imperfect, Heav’n at fault; 
Say rather, man’s as perfect as he ought: 
His knowledge measured to his state and place, 
His time a moment and a point his space: 
* * * * * * 


The bliss of man (could pride that blessing find) 
Is not to act or think beyond mankind,” 

Nothing is new! Strictly speaking, nothing can be new in 
ethics, but every age has its own dialect. It is striking when the 
above passage from Pope is read in apposition with Browning, to 
see how immeasurably our contemporary appears beyond him in 
power of stirring the imagination and uplifting our thoughts to a 
spiritual conception of things. 

It would be very interesting if we knew more of Browning’s 
estimate of other poets. During the not unfrequent oppor- 
tunities I had of meeting him in society, I never remember his 
talking of poets or poetry but once, and then the subject was 
Coleridge. Curiously enough, it was the last time I ever saw 
him—a circumstance never to be forgotten; it was a few days 
only before he left London for Italy—never to return! Mr. 
Browning then seemed remarkably well, and except that he did 
not bear his shoulders so well thrown back as in earlier years, he 
was wonderfully little changed. As I said, we spoke of Coleridge, 
and he evinced some surprise at the interest I expressed in that 
writer, an interest enhanced by the fact that Coleridge, in his 
“blossoming time,” had dwelt among the Quantock Hills, very 
near the home of my married life, where many traditions lingered 
about him, in my young days. Mr. Browning responded to the 
feeling excited by early and local associations, but I inferred that 
he held Coleridge’s poetry in no great esteem; at the same time, 
there was an amount of reticence in what he said and left unsaid, 
that made mo doubt whether I was in possession of his opinion. 
His own distinct originality, and his apparent habit of directly 
transmuting the materials obtained by reading and experience, 
in the alembic of his own mind, would probably not incline him 
to a critical attitude, generally speaking. 

It is a curious and interesting fact that the wedded poets 
withheld all mutual criticism or consultation on each other’s work 
while in manuscript; we are told that neither saw the writings 
of the other till they appeared in the unalterable form of a 
printed book. A wise resolve, for a poet, above all others, must 
preserve his own individuality. 

Wordsworth and Coleridge, as we know, began writing ‘ The 
Ancient Mariner’ together, till Wordsworth, finding his friend’s 
“manner so different from his own,” gave up the attempt— 
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fortunately, I think, all will agree, for each individual mind has 
his own focus. Browning himself well observes, ‘“ When is man 
strong until he feels alone?” 

Perhaps the most characteristic faculty of mind is humour; 
a touch of this solvent of genius makes the whole world kin, yet 
it is purely egoistic, belonging strictly to each man’s nature. This 
incomparable character of individual humour was to be found in 
Mr. Browning’s conversation; the wit was there in its most 
subtle essence; but because of its subtlety, and its peculiar 
unlikeness to all models of witty speech or thought, difficult 
to weigh, measure, or to determine in actual quality. 

His broader sense of humour must sometimes have been 
moved, one would think, by the ratiocinations of the “ Society” 
which met together to expound his writings while he, the poet- 
prophet, was yet in the flesh. It chanced that one of those in- 
judicious persons, whose name is Legion, on some occasion pressed 
through the circle gathered round Mr. Browning, and inconti- 
nently asked him to explain there and then a difficult passage in 
one of his own poems—a passage where probably the masterful 
thoughts elbowed each other for precedence. “ Upon my word, 
I don’t know what it means,” said the poet, laughing, as he closed 
the volume thrust into his hands; “I advise you to ask the 
‘ Browning Society ’"—they’ll tell you all about it.” 
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Awiel’s Sournal. 


Wuen the Fragments d’un Journal Intime were published in 1882 
and 1884, the book naturally aroused a good deal of interest, and 
called forth more than one criticism. Self-revelation is almost 
always attractive: and when the self revealed is one of such charm 
and distinction as in Amiel’s case, and is revealed so frankly and 
lavishly, and yet at the same time so delicately, it would be strange 
indeed if it failed of appreciation. In all private journals, no doubt, 
there is a certain monotony : a play with only one character in it cannot 
be expected to offer much variety : and Amiel’s Journal is no exception 
to the rule. He has astonishingly little to tell us of other people ; 
if he ever met well-known people he does not describe them: and 
we may go through the whole of the diary, or the published 
fragments at any rate, without gaining the slightest idea of what 
the relations and friends with whom he spent his life were like. 

In Amiel’s diary the minor characters are not merely in the 
background: they simply do not exist. It is Hamlet alone pouring 
out to us his doubts and fears and hesitations and sorrows and regrets, 
but especially his doubts. There is no need of an Ophelia or a king 
or queen, for there is no action; Amiel’s life has but very little 
change of scene, and hardly any other change, except the inevitable, 
‘and nearly imperceptible change, from youth to age. We see him 
always and always alone. And yet the book is not so monotonous 
as might be expected, and different people may carry away different 
impressions from it, as no three men, of any insight or imagination, 
will read quite the same character in the features of a portrait. We 
all carry away from a walk through a garden something of the same 
general idea, but the flowers we remember are our own. So in Amiel, 
one man sees his moral purity and depth of religious feeling ; another 
is struck with his want of toughness, with his inertness, his tendency 
to something like quietism; another, like Matthew Arnold, thinks 
his literary judgment the really remarkable thing in the book. 

All these traits are there, no doubt, in the Journal and in the 
man, and the usual strength and weakness of a man of such 
high character as Amiel, as well as the critical judgments of an 
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intellect so clear and powerful as his, must be well worth serious 
study. But yet, 1 confess, it is not here that the Journal seems to 
me to touch us most, or have most importance for us. Other men 
have thought as powerfully and written as well on literary questions ; 
other men have pictured to us, and with as much vividness as Amiel, 
the moral and spiritual agony of the age. What is so rare in him 
is the way in which he feels the difficulty of our age, not from the 
moral or religious point of view, but from the point of view of the 
intellect and imagination, and still more the way in which he 
expresses it. He lived face to face with two great difficulties, with 
which he struggled all his life; how to maintain the religious life in 
the face of modern criticism of Christianity, and how to maintain 
the life of the mind and the imagination in the face of the ignoble 
rush of modern life, its materialism, its impatience for results, its 
complacent acceptance of half truths and second-hand knowledge. 
Of the two difficulties far more have felt the first than the second, 
yet the second is as real as the first, and I think one main element 
of the interest which Amiel’s Journal has for us lies in the clearness 
with which he saw it and the force with which he described it. 

That is one thing, but there is another too. Amiel was an almost 
complete recluse. He held two professorships in succession at 
Geneva, but that was his only contact with the active life of the 
world. Certain misunderstandings, too, seem to have isolated 
him rather in the society of the place, so that he lived alone with his 
own thoughts for his companions and his Journal for his daily 
confidant. The last quality that would be expected, I suppose, from 
such a man, a professor of esthetics at a small university, a life- 
long recluse, is simple good sense. It is the fashion, at any rate, to 
say that a life of this sort forms the pendant, the doctrinaire of 
narrow views, one-sided, exaggerated, self-confident, yet I do not 
hesitate to say that not the least remarkable of Amiel’s gifts is his 
quiet reasonable good sense. No one ever had less passion or 
prejudice, He sees the world through no angry professorial 
spectacles, and can lament the inevitable without kicking uselessly 
at it. He searches everywhere for the truth and order which he 
knew so well how to value, and we feel the serene air of his silent 
study stealing over the hot quarrels and wrangles of the world, 
directly he comes to speak of them. That was one of the gifts which 
made him such a good critic ; and it is the giftof gifts in judging 
life and facts. To be angry and impatient and pull at the skein, 
only tangles it the more; a peacemaker must be at peace in his 
own mind. 

It may be worth while even at this late day to look at the 
Journal under these two aspects, not binding ourselves at all to see 
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nothing else in the book, but just keeping them as leading and 
interesting characteristics. The real object in reviewing a book or 
recalling the life of a man is simply to find the link between them 
and us, to see how and where they come home to us and touch us, 
what they have after all to say tous. So with Amiel, there is no 
need, as I have said, to lay stress on some things about him, even 
though they may be important in themselves and come very near 
us. One cannot write about him no doubt without speaking of the 
purity and dignity of his character, and it is hard to pass over some 
of his remarks on literature, but there is no reason now to linger 
over these things. What we want is to find a new point of interest, 
if we can. 

Very few have felt more keenly than Amiel what the intellectual 
life is, in itself, on its inner side; while few have been less capable 
than he of turning his intellect to external practical purposes. He 
saw quite clearly how this limited him: “ Influence belongs to the 
men of action, and for action nothing is more useful than narrowness 
of thought combined with energy of will.” And again on the same 
day he writes: “To caged and imprisoned minds fall success, fame, 
profit; a great deal, no doubt, but they know nothing of the 
delights of liberty, the joys of voyaging through the infinite.” 

His good sense hastens to add that he makes no absolute claim of 
superiority for the one life over the other; we can each of us find 
happiness only in following our nature. But his choice was clear: 
to others nature had given influence and fame: to him were 
reserved “the joys of voyaging through the infinite.” “I have 
no worldly ambition,” he says, “home life and the life of the 
intelligence are the only ones that have attraction for me. ‘To love 
and to think are the only imperative needs of my nature.” 

But it is not merely a question of what a man’s nature is. He is 
ready to admit that for some men one life is suitable, and for others 
another ; but he can look at the matter from the outside point of 
view too. Culture, that is to say the maintenance of a high 
standard in intellectual matters, has, he knows, a real and absolute 
value in the world, and he is not afraid to insist on its claims. His 
definition of distinction could only come from one who felt intensely 
the gulf that lies between a man who has a mind and uses it, and 
the crowd to whom the world of the intellect and the imagination is 
hardly even a name. ‘“ What is distinction? The calm conscious- 
ness of a superiority of nature or of culture. Distinction is the 
stamp of aristocracy in manner and externals.” And he hastens 
to add that there are aristocracies which are realities. “The ery 
for equality, after having got rid of the conventional inequalities, 
arbitrary privilege, and historical injustice, rises up next agains 
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the inequalities of merit, of capacity, and of virtue; from a just it 
becomes an wnjust principle. Inequality is as true and as just as 
equality: it is only a question of clearly understanding what you 
mean. But that is just what they will not hear of. The passions 
have a horror of the light, and this ery for equality is really a hate 
which wishes to pass for love.” He sees, as Sir Henry Maine saw, 
that the creed of equality will eventually be directed against every 
kind of aristocracy, not only those of birth and wealth, but also 
those of capacity and character, which rest, not on traditions or 
conventions, but on facts, and are not survivals of forgotten social 
states, but simply the index and result of actual and present-day 
inequalities, the work of nature and not of law. And his severe 
judgment of the party of equality, “hatred masking itself under a 
cloak of love,” if never yet true of England, is only too true in the 
country which has seen the Terror and the Commune. 

But if the intellect plays a large part in his theory of life, he has 
no illusions about it. He sees the defects of mere intellect as 
clearly as they can be seen. The purely intellectual attitude, which 
rests in criticism—what he calls “le ecriticisme devenu habitude, 
tic et systeme”—destroys, he can see, all moral energy, all faith, 
and all force; panders to our worst instincts, leads to irreverence 
and egotism, and ends in social atomism. The heart and imagina- 
tion are at least as remarkable in Amiel as the intellect. He will 
never resign himself to abandoning the eternal effort to reconcile 
the cold judgments of the intellect with the fairy visions of the 
imagination, and with the warm pleadings and eager aspirations of 
the heart. Religion, the soul, beauty, the ideal, are as real for him 
and as daily present to him as the facts which science can prove. 
He wants to satisfy all his instincts. 

To militant and triumphant modern science, he seems to say, 
“True, no doubt, and strong and successful; but I want more: I 
want nobleness and purity and grace:” to the winning voice of 
Eugénie de Guerin, that beautiful medizval saint, born by a strange 
caprice of fate into our iron nineteenth century, his reply is 
something in this strain, “ Pure, ineffably pure and sweet and 
good; bright and keen too, in your own narrow world, but I cannot 
content myself with sweetness and purity alone, and brightness and 
intelligence call for a wider field.” “In the place of your garden, 
the world: instead of your solitary breviary, a library; and in 
place of your three or four friends, the life of the world and its 
history.” 

To stoicism too, and its doctrine of renunciation, the soul’s 
absolute independence of exterior things, he will admit that it is a 
great thing, an immense gain, to disabuse oneself of vain hopes 
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beforehand, to look to the soul, and the soul alone; and that the 
stoic can teach him many a lofty lesson; “ but life,” he will add, 
“ig more complex than you would have it, has a thousand needs 
which you ignore. Nature will not be disregarded, and it is Nature 
that has made the body demand health, the imagination insist on 
beauty, and the heart sigh for love.” 

So that his ideal is large and far-reaching, and the more difficult, 
therefore, to attain to; but he sees quite clearly that, even if we 
are not able to act up to our ideals, still the mere having of an ideal 
of some sort is a great thing, even in fact the principal thing. 
“Having or not having an ideal, having this ideal or that other, 
there is what digs down great gulfs between men, even between 
those who live in the same circle.” Who has not felt in his own 
life how true this is? The father or the wife or the brother may 
be all sympathy and kindness and love; they may win our warm 
respect, win even our sincere affection, our love; but they are 
wrapped up, perhaps, in their own affairs—affairs which to us 
seem trivial, or vulgar, or ignoble; they are not and cannot be 
touched by our hopes and dreams; what alone makes life really 
worth living for us, does not exist at all for them; they have 
no ideal, in short, and the result is inevitably, in spite of common 
ties and memories, in spite even of mutual love, that there is felt 
to be a great gulf fixed between us and them. It is as true, as 
it is sad, that there can never be perfect unity between those who 
have once learnt, if only in scanty intervals, snatches from business 
and material cares, to look upon life and the world sub specie xterni, 
and the rest who never see below the surface, or beyond the clouds. 
The difference is a real one, and if we care for truth at all (to put our 
sense for beauty out of the question) it is well to know and feel the 
difficulties and uglinesses of much that is most conspicuous in our 
modern life. We are the higher in the scale of humanity for being 
aware of this, and being dissatisfied with it, even if we cannot get rid 
of all we find amiss. 

There are some failures that are worth more than success, and 
we are right to refuse to shut our eyes to the higher possibilities 
of our race. The one thing needful for the men in the cave is 
to know that they are in a cave, that the figures which people 
their world are but shadows on a wall, that they are living in 
a place of darkness, and not in heaven's clear daylight. The 
knowledge is a clear addition to their stock of truths, and men live at 
least in part by the number and value of their stock of truths. It is 
something, it is even much not to be deceived: not to confuse half- 
truths with whole truths, not to take the second best for the best, 
or worship our existing social conditions as the final expression 
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of human wisdom. Amiel’s clear intellect and high ideal of life 
made this sort of vulgar and sluggish acquiescence in things as they 
are, impossible for him. He has a curious way of looking at all 
that offends in the world as simply a school of virtue. “ Half- 
knowledge, half-talent, half-delicacy, half-elegance, half-merit, this 
is what one finds in the world, and what can we make of it buta 
school of patience and gentleness.” 

No one can fail to catch, in passages like this, the deep note of 
pathos that ran through his life. Sometimes he faced his sorrows 
like a mediwval saint as here, showing how fully he had grasped in 
his inmost soul the great discovery of Christianity, that pain and 
suffering, and all that seems to us so imperfect, and far worse than 
imperfect in the world, can be regarded, not simply as by the best 
Pagans, as a mere drawback to life, a thing to turn the back upon, 
to draw a veil over, to get rid of, but also more hopefully, as “a 
school of patience and gentleness,” a lesson to be learnt and not 
merely as a trouble to be borne. That is how he differs profoundly 
and finally from men like Goethe, who seems hardly ever to have felt 
the characteristically Christian emotions, in spite of all his active 
benevolence, and still more from men like Renan, who has more 
than lost those emotions. To him, the central ideas on which 
Christianity rests, the belief in God and the sense of sin, are always 
realities. Living his life apart, he can see the world from more sides 
than one. His religious instinct is sincere and genuine, but his 
philosophic temper is a no less real part of his nature; and if he 
sometimes will weave a lesson of patience out of life’s tangled skein, 
and treat the world as a school of morals, at others the ugly spectacle 
will plainly awaken in him something of the disdain of the philo- 
sopher, and more perhaps of the shrinking of the poet. He is talking 
of the war of the various forces that are in the world, and he says: 


“Tt is an ugly struggle, because it dislocates all the truths involved, 
and shows us nothing but error pitted against error, party against party 
—that is to say, mere halves of being—monster against monster. A 
nature in love with beauty frets against this spectacle, it demands 
harmony, and not a perpetual grinding of discords. No doubt we must 
recognise that condition of human societies—noise, hatred, fraud, crime, 
the perversity of interest, the tenacity of prejudice—but the philosopher 
cannot but lament over it, cannot give his heart to it; he is obliged to 
jook at human history from a height, to often stand aside and set his ear 
to the music of the eternal spheres.” 


There might perhaps be worse tests of a man’s character than the 
sources to which he goes for consolation in trouble; and what nobler 
comfort could a man seek than this? What nobler comfort and 
what more real! There can hardly fail to be a message of peace in 
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‘the music of the eternal spheres,” and in the thought of the 
solemn and beautiful order in which their mysterious procession 
moves slowly through the centuries. Let a man who is tired and 
wearied and disappointed stand under the stars with the sound of the 
sea in his ears, and try to rise to the contemplation of Nature’s 
beauty and Nature’s order, and then when Nature’s calm has stolen in 
over him, let him look away again at human history, this time, as 
Amiel says, from a height, and he will find that in the vastness of 
the world, his own sorrows seem slight, and he will choose to think 
of himself as part of the mighty whole that seems ever moving on, 
however silently, to perfection, and in that thought learn that the 
poet’s consolation is a real one. 

It is, however, strange to notice that whichever way Amiel looks 
for consolation, whether it be to poetry or to religion, it must still 
come to him alone. He never thinks of the modern idea of going 
down to battle with the disorders of the world: his nature shrinks 
back into itself; and so whether he takes as his ideal the Divine 
Patience with Thomas-a-Kempis, or with Aristotle turns longing and 
admiring eyes on the Divine Contemplation, whether he seeks 
merely the serenity of the ancient gods, undisturbed by human ills, 
or the painfully won triumph of the Christian, transforming material 
evil into spiritual good, he in either case is to work out his goal by 
himself, to live and learn and grow and die alone. 

What judgment can one pass on such a life? Probably most 
people would judge it severely enough: the practical man would have 
a great deal to say about it, the modern philanthropical man perhaps 
still more. Even the idle world, the world that lives simply for the 
pleasure of the hour, has very little patience with dreamers like 
Amiel. Religion, too, in these days generally takes an external and 
utilitarian form, and religious people seem instinctively to dislike 
those who live apart from ecclesiastical or philanthropic activities. 
And yet the Church has, in all ages, urged quiet and retirement 
from the world, as a special help to living the Christian life, and half 
of St. James’s definition of pure religion is “to keep himself 
unspotted from the world,” which is exactly what Amiel did. And 
the practical man must have learnt by this time that all, or nearly 
all, the much-admired discoveries which are every year making him 
a richer and more comfortable animal, come from thinkers who lived 
their own lives apart. And all alike, I suppose, practical men, and 
philanthropists, and men of the world, would hardly deny that the 
maintenance of a high intellectual and spiritual ideal in the world is 
important, that such an ideal is liable to be lost in the hurry and 
pressure of modern life, and that if it is not to be lost, there must be 
a priesthood of thinkers, with an unbroken succession, to hand on 
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the torch of thought from age to age, and to form in themselves 
little centres of light in the world. 


“Knowledge, methinks, in these disordered times, 
Should be allowed a privilege to have 
Her anchorites, like piety of old.” 


In Wordsworth himself we have the noblest and bravest of the 
anchorites of knowledge. He deliberately accepted a life of poverty 
that he might follow out his own ideal of life; and no one, who has 
any sympathy for high thought and simple life, can ever think of 
Wordsworth without experiencing something of gratitude and some- 
thing, perhaps, too, of self-reproach. It is a great thing when those 
who, like him, have the passion for self-culture, have also the gift of 
utterance. But those whose voices are not strong enough to reach 
the large world outside, have their uses too. If they are but 


“A scattered few 
Living to God and Nature, and content 
With that communion,” 


it is always by a scattered few, a remnant, an élite that the world 
and the world’s progress is saved. Such men, if they cannot speak 
directly to the mass of men, speak to them through their own circle, 
they may, for instance like Amiel, influence a Scherer, or they may 
merely make their own little world bright and intelligent, spiritually 
and intellectually alive, and so sow « hundred scattered seeds, which 
may come to life and beauty long after perhaps, when the sower has 
passed far away. 

People have often wondered how Mark Pattison gained his great 
reputation while writing so little ; and I suppose his was a case just 
in point. His deliberate and unwearying self-culture not only made 
him write the little he did write with such perfect freshness and 
vigour, but, to judge from Mr. Tollemache’s recollections, rendered 
him the most suggestive of talkers. Such a life is often counted to 
be wasted, but who can measure the unnoticed influence of the ripe 
conversation of the thinker of a lifetime ? 

Amiel’s mind was a far less powerful one than Mark Pattison’s, 
and he has sometimes about him a half feminine note, very unlike 
anything in the cynical rector of Lincoln. He did not feel his 
university quarrels as bitterly as Pattison, and he contented himself 
with abjuring business without denouncing business men. His 
sincere and deep religious instinct, too, never existed in Pattison. 
Whether good sense was one of the rector of Lincoln’s characteristics 
is a question about which there might be more than one opinion. 
But I think it is in some respects curiously conspicuous in Amiel. 
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Many people, of course, would say that his whole attitude with 
regard to life and the world was just the very opposite of what 
good sense would dictate, but, putting that question aside, I think he 
shows in many matters, where one would hardly have expected it, 
great reasonableness and great good sense. I do not wish to press 
this at all, but take him, for instance, on politics, a matter on which 
the literary recluse is certainly apt to talk nonsense. He does not 
hide from himself the ugliness of the political outlook. 


“It is pleasant to feel nobly,” he says (January 17th, 1865)—“ that is 
to say, to dwell above the stagnant fens of vulgarity. Manufacturing 
Americanism, and the Cesarism of the demagogue, alike lead to the 
multiplication of crowds ruled by appetite, applauding every new 
charlatan, vowed to the worship of Mammon and pleasure, adoring force 
and force alone. "Tis a poor specimen of humanity, this ever-growing 
majority. Oh, let us remain faithful to the altars of the ideal!” 


And yet, while feeling the thing so intensely, he can go on to 
judge it quite quietly, without a trace of passion. “Do I rebel against 
democracy?” he asks. ‘“ Not at all. Fiction for fiction, it is the 
least bad. Only it is well not to confuse its promises with realities. 
This is the fiction ; democratic government demands that nearly all 
the electors should be enlightened, free, honest, patriotic. Now that 
is @ delusion, the majority is necessarily composed of the most 
ignorant, the poorest, the least capable ; and so the State, being at 
the mercy of chance and passion, always ends by succumbing one 
day or another to the rash conditions made for its existence” (March 
20, 1865). 

Or take him on a social question, and see how he judges us 
English without the slightest bias for or against us and our ways. 
It is apropos of the novel ‘John Halifax, Gentleman,’ that he goes 
into a long discussion as to English society and what is the meaning 
of the word “gentleman,” and so on. I can only quote a few 
sentences, but the whole passage is full of careful observation and 
clear-sighted good sense. It is on the 6th of April, 1866, that he is 
writing : 


“What is a gentleman, then? He is the free man, the man who is 
stronger than circumstances, and feels that his personality takes precedence 
of all the accessory attributes of fortune, rank and power, and forms the 
one essential thing, the real intrinsic value of the individual. Tell me 
what you are, and I will tell you what you are worth. ‘God and my 
right,’ is all his motto. This ideal forms a happy counterpoise to the 
vulgar ideal of wealth, equally English, which has for its formula, ‘ how 
much is he worth?’ In the country where poverty is a crime it is a 
good thing to be able to say that a nabob is not necessarily a gentleman. 
The mercantile ideal and the chivalrous ideal counterbalance each other, 
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and if the one forms the ugliness of English society and its brutal side, 
the other serves as compensation.” 


One other thing is noticeable in Amiel, the insight which pierces 
behind the mask in matters of character, and the French gift of 
putting his discoveries into terse and pointed language. Sometimes 
one seems to hear the very voice of La Rochefoucauld: “ Perhaps our 
systems are after all only the unconscious apology for our crimes, 
the giant scaffolding built to mask our favourite sin ;” or again: 


“A man becomes ‘ dévot’ through a thousand different reasons, through 
imitation and through eccentricity, through bravado and through respect 
for the world, through shame of the past and through terror of the future, 
through pride and through feebleness, by way of pleasure and by way of 
punishment, in order to be able to judge others, and in order not to be 
judged himself, in a word through a thousand causes; but it is only 
religion which can make a man really religious.” 


And once more: 


“We ought to distrust our instinct of intervention, for sometimes the 
appearance of solicitude for others is only a cloak for the desire to have 
our Own way.” 


In this last instance we have still La Rouchefoucauld but some- 
thing more as well; his insight into our self-deceptions, but also a 
delicacy of conscience, a desire to be better, which he cannot claim. 
La Rochefoucauld discovers: our most secret hypocrisies, analyses 
them, like a man of science, and has done with them; Amiel’s 
discoveries are turned inwards at once, with a view to purifying his 
own heart. The one is a penitent, always on the watch against his 
own failings, the other is simply a shrewd observer, noting those of 
others. 

How far Amiel’s Journal is likely to keep a place in permanent 
literature, is a difficult question to answer. Here in England Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward’s excellent translation has gone through more 
than one edition, and of the original French there have been a good 
many. But, in the rush of books in modern times, the place of 
established classic becomes more and more difficult to gain. The 
world changes rapidly, and is impatient of elaborately worked-out 
pictures of a life that has passed away and lost its interest for the 
new time. Already, I suppose, Rousseau’s Confessions have ceased 
to find a large number of readers, in spite of their immense vogue, 
which lasted down to comparatively recent times. Amiel’s book, 
too, is in its humbler way, a child of Jean Jacques, and belongs to 
the school cf René and Werther and ‘Childe Harold’ and the rest; 
and if ever the world grows finally calm, and learns to see 
Nature again either with the indifference of the early eighteenth 
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century, or the same and healthy satisfaction (an indifference also, 
in its way) of the old Greeks, refusing any longer to listen to the 
“eternal note of sadness” which has been the theme of poets for 
now above a hundred years, no doubt the Journal Intime will be 
forgotten with its greater predecessors. A clearly settled creed, 
an accepted social condition, the return everywhere of that con- 
tentment, which has before been the dominant note of the world, 
and which may be again, all this would leave Amiel shorn of the 
peculiar interest which he is capable of arousing in those who live 
in, and share the feelings of, the world as we see it now. And 
every one will admit that such a change is devoutly to be wished. 
It is time, we cannot help often feeling, to be done with this eternal 
melancholy, which finds only sadness in the breaking of the waves, 
and the whisper of the branches and the half-heard murmur of the 
brook. There is sadness in them, every one feels it at one time or 
another, but there is also consolation and more than consolation, 
hope and joy and strength and life. Melancholy is not equivalent to 
intellect or insight, and he who has only learned to weep with Nature 
has known but half her life. Still, if the special interest which a 
book like the Journal Intime may have for our generation is liable, 
and we may hope likely, to pass away, his mental experiences and his 
high self-culture will always have a great attraction for those who 
study the problems of self-education. He did not do all he might have 
done—every one must feel it—but he did do a great deal by himself, 
working on himself, in his own way; and he leaves the record of 
his efforts and his failures, a work which is itself the measure and 
proof of that to which he did attain, for others perhaps to take 
warning by his errors and weaknesses, to listen to his wise advice, 
and above all to catch something of his spirit. 
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A Bachelor's Ballade. 


Tuey haunt me at “drums” and at dances, 
They hunt me wherever I hie, 
Cold Clara, and frolicsome Frances, 
Mild Mary, and volatile Vi: 
Blue, brown, grey, and hazel-hued eye 
My rent-roll all lovingly scan, 
What care I? for “cast is the die,” 
I am not a “marrying man.” 


The spell of those eloquent glances, 
The charm of that murmured reply, 
The skill of those subtle advances, 
I do not attempt to deny; 
Yet harmless their arrows fly by, 
And vainly they plot and they plan; 
I’m young, and I’m wealthy, but I— 
IT am not a “marrying man.” 


If callousness value enhances, 
Most tempting of baits I supply. 
Oh, mine is the feeblest of chances, 
Yet still on my vow I'll rely: 
Let match-making mothers come try 
Their arts and ensnare me who can! 
The body of them I defy, 
I am not a “marrying man.” 


Envoy. 
Dan Cupid, your fetters I fly, 
Yet cannot escape from your ban; 
Cruel Laura Trefusis knows why 
I am not a “marrying man.” 
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Matthew. 


A STORY OF ENNUI. 


By WILLIAM M. HARDINGE, ' 


AUTHOR oF ‘CLiFForD Gray,’ ‘ Evucenta,’ ‘THE WILLOWGARTH,’ 
‘Our oF THE F0G,’ ETo. 





Cuapter I. 


“IN MAIDEN MEDITATION.” 


* Wuat, in this miserable, dreary world, shall I do?” 

It was one of the few ripe, completed days of summer—the 10th of 
August in a Berkshire landscape. And the scene was a garden which 
certainly looked neither miserable nor dreary. It was such a very 
fair garden—a riant ewxil of lawn, belted with flowers and firs: not a 
large garden by any means, just a beautiful stage which made 
London people exclaim as they got a glimpse of it in driving to 
Ascot from greater houses in the neighbourhood, “Oh! look how 
lovely, against that background of dark wood! Just the sort of thing 
the theatres can never give us; they always give us moated castles or 
suburban villas, suggestions of ten thousand acres or half an acre— 
never anything between!” The impressions this garden gave were 
of removedness, of light and shadow, of grass and roses. It was 
blocked away from the roads by rhododendron clumps within the 
walls; only where the stripped boughs had robbed them a little 
could you get any real glimpse of the garden. But nobody except 
the people on the Ascot-bound coaches cared to see; the villagers 
knew that Mr. James took pride in his garden; the agents round 
would have said that the Lodge had about two acres, nicely timbered. 
And as Mr. James hated the villagers, and, never letting his house, 
had no need of the agents, he did not care what they said, one or the 
other. 

Mr. James was a valetudinarian, and he gardened for his health, 
assisted by a stay-at-home Welsh gardener and a boy who, with his 
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work of clipping, rolling, weeding, led a life about as varied as a 
donkey’s at a well. Sometimes his daughter helped him when the 
gardener and the boy were away among the vegetables; she had 
spurts of activity after occasional lapses into idleness, although she 
knew no chronic discontent, but as a rule she only broke off three or 
four of his standard roses and fastened them into her dress—not that 
she cared for roses, but they became her well. His daughter’s name 
was May; she was always on the lawn—Pheebe to its forest of 
Arden (and Phoebe was not more inappreciative of Arden than she). 
To describe the garden without her would be to describe a cage 
without a bird: she was there so much, and, alas! she had been 
there so long. If one wanted a synonym for weariness, it would 
have been May James upon her lawn. 

Mr. James had married late in life a young woman, who had 
nursed him in illness for hire, and whom he had meant to be the 
unpaid nurse of his declining years; instead, being no doubt tired of 
nursing paid and unpaid, she was not even the nurse of the one 
girl-child she bore him; she died just after its birth, and as she had 
never cared the very least about anything in life, she did not appear 
to have any grave disrelish for death. It was as though she had 
bequeathed to her daughter all the vitality she ought to have 
expended herself. Perhaps it had just rested in her—at all events it 
was wide awake in May, as if after not one generation but many of 
refreshing sleep. 

Of Mrs. James’s descent, nobody—not even her disconsolate widower 
—could have told much. She became a professional sick-nurse, some 
said, because she had an aptitude for the care of the sick; others, 
because she had had a disappointment in caring for the strong; 
others owned it was because she had no money and nothing in 
the world to do. Whichever it was, she had been dead for eight- 
and-twenty years, and nobody talked about her any more, or even 
remembered that she had been accustomed to exist. She had no 
relatives who survived her, and Mr. James had survived all his. He 
was past seventy, enjoyed bad health—was in reality very well and 
likely to live long—was in abject terror of death, and hugged two 
consolations—the chief being that such of his forefathers as had taken 
anything like care of themselves had lived to be ninety, the lesser 
that if he did live to be ninety his daughter would be only forty- 
seven—a competent age which he would have wished her to have 
reached before she came into the world. He would look at her 
sometimes, about half as often as he looked at his own tongue in the 
glass, and the unexpressed wish of his heart would be that she might 
sober down and get over her forgetfulness of his tonic and her 
distaste to drugs. The face she never failed to make when she gave 
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him his medicine robbed the draught of its charm. He hardly ever 
let her leave him, though she had been to school as a child. When 
she first came back from school, the few neighbours they had at 
Woodshot, seeing how handsome she was, took some notice of her; 
but country neighbours, when once they have satisfied their curiosity, 
soon become used to any way of life. They thought Mr. James 
clever and odd—he was not really clever, but oddness does duty for 
cleverness in the country—and knew that he liked to keep his 
daughter at home. She only had a pony-carriage; she could never 
dine out unless they sent for her. They got used to her beauty, and 
latterly had even begun to disparage that, because she had not 
accomplished the impossible, and married, where there was absolutely 
nobody to marry. 

“There must be something odd about May James!” “She must 
be cold or repellent!” “Men don’t admire her!” they began to say, 
forgetting that there was no marriageable man who had come within 
the range of her vision. She had happy, unroving eyes. 

Meantime babe, child, or woman, she had been perfectly well, and 
perfectly careless what they said of her or what they thought. She 
was also almost perfectly handsome. Indeed, she was so tall and so 
radiant-looking, and had such a beautifui skin and such glorious hair, 
such lashes, such teeth, such a figure, that the pen would hesitate to 
describe her perfections. If she had but had a squint or a mark the 
beautiful rest would have seemed to have more value, but, as she was, 
her physical perfections were no more remarkable than those of a La 
France rose; and they contented her all her life. Without being 
particularly vain or anxious about it, she existed in the sense of her 
own beauty, until she felt that it had reached its zenith. This 
conviction came to her by the merest accident, and in this wise. 
She drove into Windsor one afternoon; it was a long drive, and the 
pony had pulled a good deal ; she was tired, and went into a pastry- 
cook’s to get some tea. Sitting there—she took it at a little marble 
table which she hated ever afterwards—she heard her name. A 
Woodshot neighbour was being interviewed about her by a Windsor 
magnate. 

“Still May James?” she heard the Windsor magnate say. 
“She must look sharp about it now; that’s the sort that soon gets 
blowsy.” 

All of a sudden her tea seemed to choke her, and the bun upon 
her plate to be a mountain; she sat staring at it. Eat that bun ? 
Never—* blowsy, ’’—looking like that bun, perhaps—she In fine, 
she got all the emotion out of that chance word which others receive 
about their looks in years of gradual disillusion. It was a desperate 
home-thrust ; she tied a veil over her face before she drove out of 
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Windsor, like one who has done with the world. It never occurred to 
her that the same remark would have held good about her beauty for 
years—that the blowsiness was not even hinted at as existent, only 
surmised as possible in the future. With all the energy of a 
perfectly healthy mind, she jumped at once to the conclusion that 
something must be done. It was the most tantalising conclusion 
to which she could have jumped, for there was nothing she could plot 
or plan. 

Driving along, she formulated briefly what was expected of her— 
she must get married. Not the faintest ghost appeared to her 
imaginings as suitable to be the other party to this compact. To 
change her name—to be Mrs. Something, if she looked like Mrs. 
Something—to leave off being May James—that was what she 
demanded. It was not a wish, it was a resolution. She was in the 
habit of making her resolutions quickly and of acting upon them at 
once: as a rule they did not matter. Nothing dreadful was done by 
her sudden decisions to order mutton or have the lawn mown. At 
that moment she was quite capable of requesting the curate to 
espouse her, simply to go into Windsor again with a clear conscience 
in case any one asked her name and state. Had she a lover, which 
she had not, she was certainly in the frame of mind to “name the 
day.” ‘To be an old and “ blowsy ” girl was a “ fearful thing.” 

Of course the fit passed;. but something remained from it, 
permanent in her intention. She determined that she was “ not 
built to be an old maid,” and her quick, practical, half-educated 
mind wrenched itself from the consideration of other things and 
turned to look at Love. Perhaps it was an interesting thing to care 
for some one. How? The concept of this attitude was gradual ; 
but slowly it changed her being. She was like a person with a pet 
invention ; she got, after a short time, to think of nothing else but 
the one thing the existence of which she had before hardly allowed. 
And as the inventor, convinced of his plan, frets and chafes till he 
has tested it—must have his try—she fretted and chafed, at last, 
in her uneventful days. 

The apples ripened round her in the long shadows and the dew 
where an orchard belted one side of the grass; now and then one of 
them fell with a little soft thud on the turf—over-ripe. She 
smiled bitterly, her eyes were heavy with anger, as she reviewed her 
position slowly. She was sitting on her lawn in a garden-chair, 
ripening, in her pink and white dress; she could not stay the 
hurrying hours, they flew by her empty-handed ; she could neither 
stop them nor fly with them to the other side of the world. The world ? 
She knew nothing about it: it was anything—opal or black? Her 
own fancy or her own gloom coloured it. And so at last she threw 
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herself back and looked up at the blue sky and the green leaves, and 
down again at the intense flowers, orange and scarlet and blue, and 
the fallen apples; and all the prospect brought her was the cry, 
“‘ What, in this miserable, dreary world, shall I do? ‘May James,’ 
indeed! it ought to be Pomona! ” 

She was eager for any hazard; but she did not want to ripen 
much longer. She had been roughly wrested from her summer 
dream, she began to feel that it was autumn. 


CuarpTer II. 
“ PAUL BALL.” 


Enter, to her, Miss Paulina Dudin Ball, the gossip of the village, 
whose intimates called her Cricket-Ball, because she was so lively, 
and whose contemptuous superiors called her Foot-Ball, because she 
had no carriage. The rest of the parish, indiscriminate but rude, 
called her merely Paul Ball, and she had got used to that name. 
She was a thin little woman, with a tongue like an innocent asp, and 
she led as perfectly happy a life at Woodshot as she could have led 
anywhere with her own inseparable acidity to keep her company. 
She was equally ready to say an unkind thing and to do a kind one. 

There was always just enough going on to occupy Paul Ball. 
When she had got an item of news, she embellished it and then took 
it round to her neighbours. By the time they had done with it she 
managed to have heard or invented another to succeed it. She 
never did any particular harm, partly because she was not at heart 
malicious, and partly because nobody believed what she said. She 
was the daughter of a Minor Canon, the Rev. Dudin Ball, and she 
had a small competency. What was at once most ridiculous and 
most laudable about her was her devotion to her dog—a little brown 
dachshund named Egypt (because, as Miss Ball artlessly explained, 
“the Sphinx was her godmamma ”). 

When, on this August afternoon, Miss May James saw Paul Ball 
approaching her across the lawn, with Egypt bringing up the rear, 
she did not feel that the world had suddenly become less dreary. 
She made no movement of impatience, because she was so used to 
Miss Ball’s visits; but she sighed softly to herself and murmured, 
“Tl ne manquait que cela!” One ofthe good fortunes of her nature 
was that she could sometimes forget the trivial round. 

It was characteristic of Paul Ball that she always spoke to her 
dog before she spoke to her hostess. ‘Come along, then—brown 
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Toeses,” she was saying, “and turn them in and turn them out 
and be mamma’s own beautiful Poggins ”—an exhortation which the 
little dog obeyed with great dignity while glancing at Miss Ball as 
if to deprecate such advice in public—a way dogs have of looking, 
which says politely what could never be politely said. 

“She thought she'd just come and see Auntie May,” explained 
Miss Ball; “‘she said, ‘Mamma, put on your hat and toddle me 
round to Woodshot Lodge, and let us hear all the news.’ ” 

Egypt’s thoughts must have recurred with great regularity, as she 
appeared with her fond mistress every Sunday. 

“It’s you who tell me the news,” said May, dexterously evading 
Miss Ball’s kiss by stooping to patthedog. It was a manwuvre she 
practised about four times a week ; it always deceived, and always 
pleased, Miss Ball, and between them they had got to do it with a 
certain grace. May James did not like kisses. 

“No chair for me?” said Miss Ball, “ Why do you sit out? 
Let’s go indoors and have a nice long chat; Egypt can lie on the 
sofa. She shall a-Poggins Mog, she shall lie on the sophy, she 
shall!” 

“TJ don’t want a chair,” said May, and sat down on the grass. 
Once indoors, she knew Paul Ball would stay all the afternoon, but 
from the garden almost any passing cloud might drive her home. 

“Give Egypt a bit of your skirt,” said Miss Ball, settling herself 
comfortably in May’s chair, “and me a bit too for my feet, and she 
shall put her manicure toes on poor mamma’s,” she added to the 
little dog, in confidential love. 

Egypt, curled round on May’s skirt, turned her back to Paul Ball, 
and went off to sleep with a heavy sigh. May stroked the dog’s 
silky ears and kept silent ; she never troubled to make conversation 
with any one. 

Miss Ball looked at her, and after premising that she hoped May 
would “stroke the dog’s ears towards the tips to prevent congesting 
the blood in her brain,” she plunged at once into the news with 
which she had been primed. 

“Well, dear,” she said, “you know Miss Beaton’s no better ; they 
call it rheumatism in the hand, J call it gout; I always knew she 
drank. So long as it kept in her feet—the gout, I mean, not the 
drink—she could brazen it out, though what she did with the pedals, 
I don’t know—but now she must give up playing till no one can 
quite say when.” 

“ What a bore it is!” said May, who was without much sympathy 
by nature, and did not think it worth while to affect it before Miss 
Ball—* shall I have to play on Sunday? I can’t tell you how I 
hate it. There are times when I loathe music—nearly always ! ” 
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“ No, you won’t,” said Miss Ball, “you won’t ever have to play 
the organ in Woodshot Church again.” 

“Why not? Has the whole parish risen and declared against 
me with one voice? or are you going to play ?” (in a tone as if this 
were the Jess probable alternative). 

“'There’s a man coming,” said Miss Ball, in what would have 
been a shout if it had not been so gutturally suppressed—“a young 
man coming over from Churnborough. Isn’t it a mercy we've just 
got the organ done up?” 

“T don’t know. Yes,” said May. “About how old is the 
man ?” 

“ What a horrid question!” said Miss Ball, rather rudely. “I 
can't say, but I can tell you his name. His name is Matthew de 
Nismes ; he has come to read with Mr. Passmore.” 

“To read? he must be quite a boy.” 

“What does that matter? I’m not going to marry him,” said 
Miss Ball, annoyed at being interrupted, “ besides, he may be quite 
a man—some men are dunces all their lives. He played at Churn- 
borough the day before yesterday, and when he heard of the new 
organ here and how ill Miss Beaton was (and how badly you 
played), he offered to come over every Sunday till Miss Beaton was 
better. The lady who told me had been in the church; she had 
seen the back of his head with her own eyes, and said he was quite 
good-looking.” 

The accuracy of this testimony did not affect May James deeply. 
“Ts he a gentleman?” she said, after a pause. 

“ He is half French and half English,” said Miss Ball dubiously, 
as if she did not know in what sort of rank the combination might 
result. ‘* Nobody here knows much about him; he has only lately 
come. I wonder where he will lunch? It’s hungry work playing 
through the morning service; I know Miss Beaton found it so: 
I asked her in once afterwards, and she polished off three parts of 
my rabbit.” 

“ At the Vicarage, I suppose.” 

“But they go to Switzerland on Thursday! He can’t possibly 
lunch at Mr. Ford’s lodgings—an egg and a piece of tinned tongue ; 
and Churnborough is too far for him to get back to Passmore’s. I 
quite wish I wasn’t a lone female, I should ask him myself. But I 
suppose I should be drummed out of the parish for that ? ” 

“Egypt would chaperon you,” said May; “I dare say the Hall 
people will want him.” 

“Too far the other side, and you know how seldom they come. 
Now I thought that you, as you have your father always at home, 
might have given the poor young man a morsel. You sit so near 
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the chancel, and I would have looked in to join you myself. Your 
Sunday joint is always more than enough for four.” 

“You know how papa hates strangers,” said May quickly, 
influenced more by Miss Ball’s implied invitation of herself than by 
anything else. (‘ Miss Ball’s chatter absolutely stultifies digestion,” 
her father had said to her once. “If you must feed her at my table, 
give me a bone on the mat, and let her dog have my seat ”—a 
request, the humility of which was not to be taken as literal but 
hyperbolical.) Paul Ball knew well enough where she was not 
wanted, and the advent of tea turned her thoughts in other channels ; 
she fell to work upon her favourite meal. 

“Nicely you have these buns done,” she said presently ; “ toasted 
and split; I think I could eat another, and Egypt (wake her up 
gently) shall have the smaller half’’ Egypt was wide awake already, 
and made short work of Paul Ball’s bun for her, so that her mistress 
did not see how May’s thoughts had flown back to that choking 
morsel she had been engaged upon at Windsor when she had heard 
the prophecy of her “ blowsy ” future. 

In that moment her mind was made up that she would invite 
Matthew ae Nismes to Woodshot Lodge if an opportunity should 
occur. It need not be difficult; she had entertained two or three 
of Mr. Passmore’s boys ere now. Indeed, she dimly remembered 
one of them—a mature army student—making a sort of attempt to 
embark in a flirtation with her years ago. But she had not much 
recollection of such things; they seemed to her rather absurd and 
ugly. Now she would perhaps regard them with altered eyes; she 
cast about considering how she could get her father to church on 
Sunday morning (the invitation must somehow come from him), and 
considered it to a mild accompaniment from Miss Paul Ball, of 
“Was ’em then an own Poggins, and did it take its bit of bun- 
bun like a lady, and did it want its milk in mamma’s saucer, and 
did it say it was getting a chill on the grass, and did it think it must 
go home to beddy-by-bye and warm its nosey-pose ?” 

Herein Paul signified that she had sat out long enough, and had 
enough tea, and—incidentally—that another old maid was coming 
to see her at Nile Cottage, as she had lately taken to calling her 
small domain; and between the two of them young Matthew de 
Nismes would be nicely canvassed and his future cut and dried. 

“ Are you going away at all this autumn?” said May, as Miss 
Ball rose to go. 

“Visits,” said Paul Ball, with a little sharp nod, “not for my 
own sake; you know I never want to go—almost as great a fossil 
as you, dear May—but just for Egypt’s health, she requires change, 
and there are half-a-dozen houses I can take her to. Your old 
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friend Lady Helford’s is in the list too, now that poor dear Dandy 
is mercifully removed. Think if I’d had pug grandchildren! But 
now I shall spend the greater part of September with her.” 

May smiled as she looked at the little dog, and wondered if Egypt 
would regret Dandy’s demise at Helfordsleigh (one of the few houses 
at which she herself had been allowed to visit), or whether she too 
meant to abide in single blessedness. 

“Good-bye,” she said, stooping again from Paul Ball’s kiss, in 
the familiar manceuvre. 

“ Good-bye,” said Paul Ball, kissing the empty air, and taking up 
her burden of “ And did ’em wag ’em’s precious tail, and did ’em 
come with ma?” The girl’s eyes followed the old lady and her dog 
across the lawn, but she was not thinking of either. 


Cuapter III. 
“SUNDAY WORSHIP.” 


Ir all arranged itself, for a wonder, easily enough, and on Sunday 
morning May and her father caught themselves listening more to the 
organ than to the singing, though the Woodshot choir did its best 
to impress the new-comer. Matthew himself was out of sight from 
Miss James’s pew, though he was full in view of Miss Ball’s, who 
eyed him through her glass from time to time. The back of his 
head, which of course was all she could see, fully bore out her 
Churnborough friend’s description : it was neatly set on his shoulders, 
and the hair was dark and thick and smooth. “Nothing wn- 
pleasantly foreign about the young man, at all events,” thought 
Paul Ball. She regretted the Lodge joint, but congratulated herself 
on her undiminished portion of cold rabbit-pie, and she had always 
little Egypt’s company. 

It was a red-letter day for Woodshot, unappreciative though its 
rustics were. Years after, when Matthew de Nismes was a famous 
composer, he could remember a sense of the stupidity of both choir 
and congregation, which beat itself into that impassive head of his 
as he bowed it over the keys—not so much to heed his own music 
as to lose the Woodshot singing! And Woodshot congregation, for 
its part, retained a vague remembrance of having heard something 
very fine and unusual during that morning and on the Sundays that 
followed. 

May was not musical, but she had played the organ enough to 
know its capabilities, and it was almost with a feeling of amusement 
that she heard the difficulties she had never dared to tackle brought 
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into constant play—such alternations of choir organ and swell, such 
pedal passages while the hands held the chords. The organist was 
masterful; she began to wish that she had seen him before 
determining to ask him to luncheon—perhaps he might refuse to 
come? But her father, who had known Mr. Passmore for many 
years, had said that he would ask him, and she could not now go 
back from her request; luncheon, too, had been altered a little. 
There was a dish she had helped the cook to make herself. 

He did not refuse. When, at the end of the service, he looked up 
from the keys he was hardly surprised to see Mr. James standing in 
the organ loft. His playing generally brought somebody there ; if 
he had wondered at all, he would only have wondered that it was 
not (musically speaking) somebody more intelligent than Mr. 
James. But he did not wonder much when he had been playing ; 
he was always then built in by a sort of wall—part sound, part 
strenuous endeavour—for many minutes. Young Matthew! as he 
stared at Mr. James with half-opened lips and wide-opened but 
unspeculative eyes, that trim gentleman in his Sunday suit, fresh 
from his Sunday tonic, thought he looked rather wild and silly, and 
wondered if he ought to speak to him in French or in a chanting 
tone. But Mr. James had set himself a task, and whenever he had 
set himself a task he accomplished it (provided it was nothing that 
troubled or hurt him), for the sake of his own rest at nights. He 
accomplished Matthew’s invitation and Matthew accepted it, as if he 
had never had a choice about it. He would have accepted an 
invitation from the squire or the village grocer quite as readily ; he 
was really thinking that he would like to stay in Woodshot for some 
hours of the afternoon and get this fine organ all to himself in a 
church emptied of coughs and pattering feet. He was aware of 
some vast fabric in his brain he might upbuild in music. He was 
still thinking this, so far as he could be said to be thinking any- 
thing, when Mr. James presented him to his daughter May. He 
looked at her with unconscious pleasure, but his brown eyes, full of 
dreams, had not become expressive yet. 

As they walked across the fields to the Lodge, it was May whose 
gaze—under her veil—was earnest. Somehow or other the advent 
of this young man meant much for her. He was older than she had 
dared to hope—five-and-twenty at least—and his gravity gave him 
more than his years. He was tall too, and he had a handsome face, 
pale, rather distinguished ; but he was not to be judged by the 
Berkshire or Hampshire standard. Miss Paul Ball would neither 
have suspected him of “going to stand for the county,” or have 
dubbed him “ Aldershot,” as she dubbed—rightly for the most part 
—the few well-set-up, soldierly-looking men that had been known 
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to find their way to Woodshot Church on Sundays, and that she had 
seen at the afternoon service in Farnborough Mausoleum. It all 
depended, thought May quietly, what was there behind this 
impassive face? What were the man’s brains worth ? 

But she could not repress a touch of contempt at his seeming so 
benighted after playing the church organ for a few uncontrolled 
moments after service. If it was not weakness which he showed, 
perhaps it was affectation, which was worse. Meantime, though 
silenter than he, she began to feel like a wave against a rock as the 
tide rises) When she went upstairs to take off her hat, she looked 
at herself carefully in the glass; she wished to be approved, she 
was conscious of an effort for some concession, the desire to win. 

Matthew de Nismes explained himself a little at luncheon: that 
is to say, he answered all her father’s questions, which became 
gradually more deferential. It was curious to hear the change in 
Mr. James’s tone when the curt “Are you going to be long at 
Passmore’s?” was responded to by a languid “ No,” and she could 
gradually glean that Matthew was only at Churnborough for a few 
weeks, on a sort of independent visit to his English friends, and in 
no sense a pupil. 

“How do you amuse yourself there?” was the next question, 
which was certainly the very last Mr. James would have asked one 
of Passmore’s boys. He was a disciplinarian. 

“T like the English country,” said Matthew; “I have a cart and 
a pony, besides my piano—a very tolerable Pleyel. What pianos 
do you care for, Miss James?” 

It was the first question he had put to her, and she felt he did so 
because she had been watching him intently. The conviction of this 
made her fair honest face flush as she answered, “Oh! I know very 
little about pianos ; carts and ponies are more in my line”—a reply 
which made her father sigh audibly, though he would never have let 
her practise if she had been the greatest musical enthusiast in the 
kingdom, and had rather encouraged her fancy for a pony-cart, 
because it took her out of his way and kept the house quiet. ‘‘ She's 
off at last,” he would say, and then, probably, go out himself. 

In her simple fashion May went on studying Matthew as the 
meal progressed ; she rather disliked him, he offended her in many 
infinitesimal ways—he did not eat enough, he did not care, appa- 
rently, for what he did eat—did not notice it, and once—it was 
during the course she had helped to make—finding himself slower 
than her father had been, he put down his knife and fork absently 
and let his plate be taken from him. When, just after this, he 
commented upon the note a bird was singing outside, with a 
momentary smile which lighted up his handsome face, she felt 
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she could have boxed his ears. Food was food: May was far too 
healthy not to like good food herself: certainly they talked about it 
too much at Woodshot. Her father suspected every dainty she 
contrived; her intimates—like Miss Paul Ball—besought receipts, 
appraised, enjoyed. It was all in extreme, but surely there was a 
middle way between their analysis and this complete disregard. At 
least, if he was sane and well, he might have eaten his luncheon like 
a man; she had not tried to poison him. She liked him a 
thought better when he seemed to enjoy his coffee and cigarette in 
the garden; she began to feel motherly towards him, as if she could 
have said, “ There, you see you are all right now! You did want 
your luncheon, after all”—not understanding, however, that it was 
the calming of his nerves by food after the music’s excitation which 
was making him more adaptable, that he was, in fact, temporarily 
assimilated to her own stupidity—for the moment less worthy than 
himself. 

His was the very first artistic nature with which she had been 
brought into contact during all her life. She could not but perceive 
how keen his senses were, how easily his nerves were soothed and 
jarred. When he said to her that the garden smelt of all sorts of 
sweet things, she said ‘‘ Yes,” and took it for a generalisation ; but 
when he went on to say—and this while he was sitting with his 
back to the orchard—* TI can smell heliotrope, honeysuckle, and ripe 
apples,” she felt that she could no longer attribute his carelessness at 
luncheon to a want of discriminating taste. 

“Tt is really like a beautiful chord of music,” he added, turning 
to her—only because she was a woman, and women generally 
understood those things quicker than men—‘the honeysuckle 
sharpness, the heliotrope sweetness, and the apple warmth.” 

She envied him for perceiving all this, but jumped off at a tangent 
and said— 

“Oh, I can smell nothing but coffee” —and this did not seem to 
shock him as she had half meant and half feared that it should. 

Because he had no affectation, because he was simple—not less 
simple than May was, but more highly strung—it struck him as 
natural that if she smelt coffee above the flower: scent she should say 
so. Why should she pose to be refined when his refinement had 
been purely natural ? 

“T always smell the water that vegetables have been boiled in, 
after luncheon here,” said Mr. James, not to be outdone in delicacy 
of perception. 

“ Anything else?” said May sharply, with an acerbity she rarely 
used to her father. ‘“ Does anyone smell drainage or bad fish? ” 

Then Matthew laughed—laughed heartily, so that May laughed 
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too; laughed good-naturedly, so that even her father smiled, 
though his smile was more like a grimace. 

“ Ah, yes, it’s all very well to laugh,” said Mr. James, “but my 
health makes me sensitive. I can hear a pig being killed three 
miles off sometimes.” 

Matthew, however, was not attending now, he was looking at May 
(who was a trifle ashamed of her temper),.and thinking that she 
was very quick and bright. She had, in fact, realised in words the 
impatience which Mr. James had made him feel. The pair uncon- 
sciously were acting on each other, for May had expressed herself 
more sharply than usual, having felt the ugliness of her father’s 
remark, not as it struck her but as it might strike Matthew. There 
was a sort of sudden little link between them, which made it easier 
for her to say, “I am sure Mr. de Nismes will not mind your going 
to lie down, papa, as you don’t venture upon coffee.” 

Matthew bowed and rose from his garden chair. 

“T ought to take my leave,” he said. 

“Please don’t,” said May, “I always sit here all the afternoon ; 
I am too incompetent to teach in the Sunday school: I bribed the 
boys to learn their texts with apples ; they learnt them so well ; but 
when I was forbidden to bribe them, I found I had no didactic gift 
whatever, so I stay at home.” And Mr. James, too, pressed the young 
man to stay, more because he was sleepy than because he wished to 
see him again. He did not like to think that his going away to rest 
a bit should bring the visit to a close. That would make him look 
selfish, and Mr. James disliked to look selfish; he humoured his 
conscience as much as his digestion, and both required flattery. 

And so Matthew stayed. It is not conceivable that there is any 
real difference in the qualities of Sunday afternoon and week-days, 
but people like May and Matthew, who have borne the experiences 
of Sunday morning, may be excused for thinking so. They were 
both in an unusual frame of mind. May was at rest untired and 
after the enforced stillness of church ; Matthew was at rest also, but 
quite worn out with his long walk and the long morning service. 
And to both of them it was new to be left alone with another 
just at the moment when commonplace topics were exhausted, and 
they were thrown upon their own resources. 

It was true that Matthew had much to tell that was new to May, 
but he did not trouble to tell it, and to what he did say she did not 
listen as attentively as she had done when her father was by. 
The need of softening down possible jars seemed to have been 
removed with the interrupter. Now she let herself study Matthew 
as she had never studied any man before. Her still gaze magnetised 
him: he did not attempt to go—and they both put down her 
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inattention and his inaction to Sunday afternoon! Meantime her 
thoughts went racing through her brain: how would it be if it was 
like this always? If this was normal—not abnormal—Sunday 
afternoon? If Matthew was installed at Woodshot, and had 
brought his Pleyel piano over from Churnborough for a permanence ? 
If she was May de Nismes? If he was going to be there at dinner 
as well as at luncheon? and then at breakfast the next day? Not 
amiss; she liked his unobtrusive manner; he would not bore her; 
on the contrary, there was a hint of reserved force about him that 
interested her. May’s long and independent girlhood had made her 
in some ways unwomanly ; she was like a young man, in wanting 
very much to be allowed to find things out for herself, in disliking to 
be taught or told. The curiosity that he excited, the want of interest 
he showed—these were elements of his charm for her. 

He sat still, and she had leisure to notice him ; it became as much 
as she could do not to ask him whether there was a portrait in that 
locket on his chain, and who had given him the ring he wore on his 
left hand. If he had been a doll, a plaything, she would have 
looked more nearly at the locket and the ring; and, indeed, he was 
little more to her as yet; he filled a place upon the lawn, she liked 
him to be there; after a while, no doubt, she would put him 
by, as she had done her other toys, and forget him. 

The church clock, chiming the half-hours across the meadow, 
chimed four before he moved to go, and then a maid came out from the 
drawing-room window to ask if she should bring some tea into the 
garden. May went to evening service sometimes, and when she 
did so altered the hour of her afternoon tea, which she always 
enjoyed. 

“Ts it really tea time?” said Matthew then, and finally rose to 
go. May did not rise; she sat looking at him, and was conscious of 
a wish that he would relax a little; she wanted to be sure that the 
doll could speak something more than stereotyped words. 

“Do stay!” she said; “tea time is any time here; we can have 
tea before you go, and then you can have the hour’s practice you 
wish for before evening service, if really you are kind enough to 
play this evening too.” 

“T will certainly play,” he answered ; “there is a sort of supper 
on Sundays at Mr. Passmore’s; I can get back to Churnborough in 
time for that; I am never tired of playing the organ, and I will play 
that Réverie of Wely’s after the service, that you say you like so 
much ; but I will not stay for tea; I do not like tea. And you will 
have all Woodshot coming here, I know.” 

“Nobody but Paul Ball,” said May, with a little smile, forgetting 
that he did not know all the nicknames of the parish ; forgetting, 
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indeed, that he was a stranger, and only conscious that she wished 
him to remain. The lines of his dress, the fact of his presence, 
were delightful to her. Why should he bother about that stupid 
organ ? 

“ But perhaps you would as lief be going because of that?” she 
added. “ Paul Ball always comes to tea on Sundays.” 

“And will like, no doubt, to find you, as usual, alone,” said 
Matthew, polite but ignorant. 

May never thought it worth while to discuss what Paul Ball 
liked or did not like. “ You will be here next Sunday,” she said, 
“and I hope you will lunch with us again. You must not look 
upon it as an invitation to be specially accepted: only come if you 
can, and if you are not lunching elsewhere.” 

She felt that she might say as much as this; the young man was 
no sort of trouble to her, and her father did not put himself out for 
him—that was clear. But such an invitation was not customary 
from Woodshot Lodge, and she expected it to be accepted with 
some show of pleasure, if not with the effusion that Miss Ball 
would have shown—effusion which in her case would have been 
accentuated by surprise. Indeed, she recollected afterwards that 
she had not been able to keep her voice wholly without a shade of 
patronage. 

“Thank you,” he said naturally, in just the easy tone she 
had affected; “if no one else invites me, I will certainly trespass 
here ; you have made me so welcome, and made me feel so much at 
home. I will leave my card in the hall for Mr. James, who hardly 
knows my name as yet, in case you wish to put me off.” 

May did not answer; she began to feel rebellious, she wanted him 
to ask her to go with him to the church, she wanted him to do all 
sorts of things which it was most improbable that he would dream 
of doing. And she disliked the consciousness that she wanted to 
impress him. 

He made a little bow, half shy, half graceful, and held out his 
hand ; she looked at it for a fraction of a second, still sitting there, 
and viciously longed to slap it—this, also, she recollected afterwards. 
Then her manners came quickly back to her: she stood up in a 
pretty girlish way, and shook hands with him kindly. 

“T shall be in church this evening,” she said, “so it is not 
good-bye.” She lingered over this leave-taking; she could not have 
said quite why; she did not want to be alone. 

“ Au revoir, then!” said Matthew, and in that instant went. 

He had to go through the drawing-room to get his hat, which 
was in the hall. After a minute, and without any previous intention 
of going, May followed him slowly. Then she passed from the 
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drawing-room into the hall: he was gone: his card was on the 
hall table—* Vicomte Matthieu de Nismes.” 
She leant both hands on the table and stood over the card, 


looking down at it, deep in thought. After a few minutes she 
heard Paul Ball’s bell. 


Carter IY. 
“ WEEK-DAY WOOING.” 


HE came again the next Sunday, and the next; and by that time 
the Sunday luncheons, having become an institution, did not count. 
Matthew and May began to make other plans for meeting, 
independent of them. ‘Woodshot Village accustomed itself as usual ; 
the vicar was abroad, the curate was in a lodging; the “young 
French gentleman” came to play the organ on Sundays, and 
Mr. James gave him his luncheon. Miss Paul Ball was awa,y 
with little Egypt, on a round of visits, and there were no tongues to 
silence or idle fancies to conciliate. It was, to say the truth, not 
Matthew, but May, who made the plans for other meetings. But 
they were plans, “my dear”—she would say to herself, before the 
glass, turning down the corners of her lovely mouth in imitation of 
Paul Ball—“ which any lady might have made!” 

Music gave her many an excuse; there were several churches 
between Woodshot and Churnborough where the organs were well 
worth a trial. It was not a country neighbourhood, but that 
summer solitude, a fashionable winter place, deserted in August 
more completely than the country would have been at a greater 
distance from London. The parishes were rich, and no congregation 
liked to feel that it was outdone by the next in the appointments of 
its church. 

It became a familiar sensation to Miss James to drive her pony- 
carriage through the hay, and tether it at some little stile close to a 
field of wheat or barley near the churchyard gate: to cross the 
sunny space and enter the cool porch, where the sound of Matthew’s 
music never failed to greet her. She would walk up the empty aisle 
and into the organ loft, with her welcome assured, she felt—or chose 
to feel—although her friend did not stop playing when she came. 
If he felt anything about her coming, it was just that she brought in 
the freshness of the afternoon, the savour of the banks all made of 
broom, bracken, rhododendron and laurel, carpeted with heather— 
gold stars of wild flower darting out on long stalks about it all like 
butterflies, Slim, calm and young, Matthew de Nismes would sit 
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and unravel the mazes of Bach, and she, not understanding and 
yet charmed, would listen, standing by his side, sweet of the heather 
or the wild-flowers, and never thinking of Bach at all. 

And one day, when, indeed, he had been more than ordinarily 
irresponsive, and she had to return to tea without having inter- 
changed with him more than the simplest words—as she loosened the 
pony and prepared to drive back to Woodshot—from the keen 
chagrin she felt that he had not risen to escort her to the church 
door as she waved him a sign that she was going, she got to be 
afraid—no! to be glad—no! neither, just to be swre that she cared 
greatly for him. She felt her cheek flush in the afternoon air; she 
longed that he should be going to follow her to Woodshot, instead 
of to walk back to Churnborough. What was the garden without 
him? And the roses at their best! 

“ With all the other pupils away, what can he find at Passmore’s ? 
Why does he stay in these parts? Is it possible that he can stay— 
Sor me?” 

But she flicked the pony with her whip and banished the thought, 
knowing that—possible or not possible—it was not yet true. She 
did not wish it to be true. She did not wonder what his feelings 
were; she got to be contented with her own. She got to follow 
him with her thoughts, but she never wished to alter his; he 
became her occupation, her pursuit. And, strange to say, she never 
had the slightest wish to go away with him and share his life, only 
to bring him into hers. For she had lived so long at Woodshot she 
could hardly imagine herself placed elsewhere. She often pondered 
whether he could be contented with the life she led—it was orderly, 
unvaried ; he seemed to like monotony; it had never held much of 
which she was ashamed. She constantly reviewed her life as a man 
reviews his life when thinking of it in relation to the woman he 
loves: was it sufficient? was it honourable? She hollowed out her 
heart to hold a great love, and then—out of the fount of her own 
feeling—she set to work and filled it to the brim. And it was 
“ Matthew” stood for symbol of it all. He was the excuse for her 
own selfisliness to herself. She was not conceited; she never said, 
“T have a lover ;” she only said, “ At last I love.” She felt that she 
had gained an added sense, and said it thankfully. 

No doubt it was a sane, dull passion—it had none of the sweet mad- 
ness and surprise of love; but then her life was sane and dull; and 
this sufficed her. Matthew was so quiet, so stupid, so absorbed in his 
music and in some business that had brought him to England, that he 
never contradicted her fancies even in her own heart. He was always 
gentle, reserved, kind—a man of taste in whom she might keep 
confidence. The pleasure of caring—for love rather than for him 
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—in this untroubled, satisfactory un-jealous way, mado her very 
happy, and very beautiful in her great happiness. Nothing vexed 
her, nothing spoiled her sleep; she walked on air. Her hair seemed 
to have fresh gloss and gold in its brown curls, her eyes to be 
purer in their candid glance, her cheeks to be fairer, and her lips 
more sweet and soft; she really seemed to glide without effort on 
her way through the world, to be untiring, to breathe always 
evenly, as if her life were just a wave in June. Her voice got a 
new tone. 

And one day Matthew noticed this: they were walking down 
a churchyard together to the pony carriage. The air smelt of limes 
and hay. He was tired with playing, and his hands were full of 
music books. As they came to a gate he began to shift the books 
laboriously from one arm to another, to get his fingers free for the 
latch, when, “Oh! let me undo the gate!” she said, leaning 
forward, almost brushing his shoulder with her muslin dress, like a 
white bird. Her accents lingered in his brain and dispossessed the 
music; they were so intensely sweet and new. And from that 
moment he regarded her afresh. 

The fact was that, although he had not said a single word upon 
the subject to any human creature, Matthew de Nismes had been 
sent to England expressly to find himself a wife. His mother, an 
Englishwoman, had made an unhappy marriage; she was separated 
from her husband, and lived in a French country house with her son. 
She lived abroad, because her house was abroad, and she was a 
sensitive woman who disliked English curiosity. But she hated 
certain French qualities—or habits rather—worse even than she 
hated that; and she had therefore Anglicised her son as much as 
possible, always speaking English with him, and keeping even to 
the English spelling of his name—a name of her own family. She 
had been wretched with a French husband, Matthew must be happy 
with an English wife. Mrs. Passmore and Madame de Nismes had 
been old schoolfellows, and to Mrs. Passmore’s care Matthew was 
consigned till he should feel at home in England. Many young 
men would have set to work at once to go into society and look 
about them; but Matthew’s characteristic was leisureliness; he had 
something of his mother’s shrinking and his father’s laissez-faire. 
He did not particularly want to get married, and was rather 
pleased to find the sea between himself and his anxious mother, 
and the frequent discussions of the topic thereby stayed for a time, 
He had never been in love. But in his heart he knew that he was 
more than entitled—almost bound—to select a wife. As one is apt 
to do with a duty, he tried to ignore as completely as possible this 
real reason of his being in England ; and the incidental fact, that he 
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was there, was pleasant to him. He pretended duties, concerts, 
health—not to others, for he spoke very little to anyone—but to 
himself: he kept on saying, ‘“ Next season.” 

Mrs. Passmore was a busy, motherly woman, used to having 
young men about her, and well aware that they will go their own 
way the more if you try to take them your way. In her capacity 
of wife to an army tutor, she had experienced various surprises, and 
being sensible and shrewd, she had arrived at certain generalisations. 
She liked Matthew, though she thought him rather tame, and she 
liked a great many young ladies in her neighbourhood. It wasa 
good neighbourhood, and she just let Matthew loose in it without 
any flourish of trumpets, as if he were a mere “foreign pupil.” 
She did not talk about “the young Vicomte;” he was not rich, and 
the wrong people would be sure to make a set at him, she knew, if 
she said much about him. When he told her he had been to 
Woodshot, her quick fancy just glanced at May James. But she 
knew that Mr. James did not wish May to marry, and she thought 
May even older than she was, because she had “always been at 
Woodshot” as it seemed to Mrs. Passmore, had been a grown-up 
woman before they came to Churnborough, and that was ten years 
—ten crowded years—ago; whole generations of pupils had passed 
by since then, had thought Miss James very handsome, and ridden off 
to other loves. Miss James had never wasted on them a single sigh 
of regret. 

Of the Woodshot Sundays Mrs. Passmore knew quite well; of 
the other meetings it is true she did not know, but it is also true 
that if she had known of them she would only have said, “ May 
James ? and why not May James?” Paul Ball would have told her 
if there was anything to tell. But then Paul Ball was away. Once, 
indeed, she had asked Matthew if he did not think May James 
good-looking, and he had said, “ Yes, certainly,” which meant rather 
less than nothing; it was his habitual formula of assent. This was 
a few days before that moment’s episode at the church gate. 

The new sweetness of May’s voice, that was what haunted 
Matthew; he had surprised an unsuspected nymph in a familiar 
shrine. For many days it had sat there and adored him, evading 
notice. What would be the issue of his recognition ? 

Had it been real recognition, the issue would probably have been 
different ; real recognition of her love for him would have made 
Matthew continue much as he had been. He would have perceived 
that he had charmed her, that his loneliness, his youth, his 
absorption in music, his careless acceptation of her beauty and her 
company had, all of them, while not without a certain sharpness and 
sting, combined to make her his, He would have just gone on 
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accepting till some quiet evening when he would have asked her 
with a moment’s condescension—being stone no more—to accept 
him instead; and then he would have resumed his old attitude, 
and taken her love for granted. With this discretion he might 
have held her fancy all his life. 

As it was, he recognised that she was beautiful, and dignified, and 
gentle—and a little older than himself. It was presumptuous of 
him to aspire, selfish to disturb her peaceful days. He must set 
himself to work to win her! He was sure that she would please his 
mother, and to love her for himself would be an easy task, if he 
roused himself a bit and gave his mind to that and nothing else. 

Slowly and deeply this resolve fell from his brain into his heart. 
That she had exhausted a whole history of romance and affection 
about him in silence, never occurred to his mind. Her constant 
presence he put down to her caring for his music, for she knew just 
enough about music not to seem quite dense to him who knew 
so much; he filled up her shortcomings to himself. That was 
something to begin upon; he would detach himself from his own 
pursuit of music to encourage hers. In fine, he would apply himself 
to woo her, according to his lights. 

He did so, and with what result? The first time he seemed to 
attend to some remark of hers which he would ordinarily have let 
slip, she felt an instant’s pleasure—a relief. It was not an intense 
pleasure, though his ordinary negligence would have been an intense 
pain, but still it was a pleasurable sensation. The second time he 
did it, she felt it more like an offence! Was it a trick? Was he 
trying to discover her secret? She resented this attendance; it 
was as if he was appraising her. Then she gradually became 
conscious, as he did it often, of relieved tension of mind—of getting 
back to herself, of ceasing to strain after him. And then her daily 
duties began to wear their old aspect. 

The following afternoon, contrary to his wont, he called and 
asked her to show him more of the garden, her favourite spots, 
that point of view whence the old down was to be seen towards 
Aldershot. As they walked along the terrace, she picked a few 
flowers, as her habit was of old—a habit she had lately rather 
relinquished, walking with clenched hands. Her heart had felt so 
heavy that it tightened her grasp. Now she began to loosen it as if 
the love that had been such a pressure at her heart was running out 
at her finger-tips, and she gathered here a rose and here some white 
verbena. Matthew admired her very much: he began with his 
soberly fervent nature to be greatly in love. 

“T ventured to bring you a little book,” he said, “it is in the 
hall: a language of flowers.” He spoke to her with diffidence. 
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A week ago a gift from him would have been one of her dreams, 
but now she could smile easily and answer: “Oh! thank you. 
But I have always rather disliked the language of flowers. <A flower 
says something or nothing; it has no printed meaning. I wonder 
what your book would say, though, of these? They are absolutely 
accidental.” 

“T will go and fetch it,” said Matthew. ‘“ Wait for me here 
on this spot, with the roses and white verbena in your hand— 
like that.” 

The request was so out of his usual manner that May almost 
hated him for making it. He, the fairy prince, the adored, the 
unapproachable, was he to jump down from his pedestal and skip 
about like this? A coolness, a disgust—yes, absolutely a disgust— 
came over her as he ran quickly back across the lawn with the 
horrid little common book. They looked out the flowers together, 
side by side. 

“Roses,” she said; “oh! there are a hundred meanings. 
Beauty, beauty, beauty, that is all they say. What is white 
verbena ?” 


“White Verbena—sensibility,’” he read ; ‘ these flowers are like 
me and you 4 

“Oh!” said May, her feeling of disappointment and anger finding 
vent in rudeness, “what nonsense! Let me see some other 
flowers . . . here is a ‘ floral letter.’ Did ever anyone read such an 
affair ?—‘ I have Marvel of Peru and Marjoram ; I have no Mustard 
seed, but a great deal of Mugwort’ (I am sure I am glad to hear it) ; 
‘I am almost Syrian Mallow. Excuse my Moschatel. I have 
Mushroom lest you should not Mallow.’ Heavens! what a bouquet! 
It’s like a declaration from Bedlam ! ” 

“Tt all means something,” said Matthew, deeply chagrined and 
angry with the ridiculous book, though he had no sense of humour. 
“See! It means ‘I have Timidity and Blushes ; I have no Want of 
Affection, but a great deal of Happiness ; I am almost Conswimed by 
Love. Excuse my Weakness. I have a Suspicion lest you should 
not Live for me!’ and it goes on, ‘Mezereon; Milk Vetch ’—look! 
all beginning with M!” 

“Oh, stop!” said May. “You spoil my Mugwort with your 
Chickweed Mouse-ear.” 

“Your ‘ Happiness’ with my ‘ Ingenious Simplicity,” Matthew 
translated slowly. He really thought the little book was interesting. 
Perhaps it was an old English custom to discourse with one’s beloved 
like this. To May it was more blasphemous than a crime. 


(“To think that I have only been seeking Mugwort !” she said 
in her heart.) 
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“ How quick you were!” he went on, not detaching his hands from 
the book which she still held. ‘ How quick you always are! I 
thought so the first Sunday, although I was so dull in myself that I 
had hardly looked at you—I did not see how exquisite you were. 
How long your eyelashes are! they won’t let me see your eyes— 
your beautiful eyes that have never been turned away from me!” 

** Don’t,” said May, in a low voice. It was as if cheap realisation 
were spoiling some rare ideal. “ Let me look at some more ‘ floral 
letters ’"—they amuse me immensely.” 

He was not presumptuous enough: he did not push the subject. 
Even yet she had not got far enough away from her late feeling for 
him to have been quite her own mistress, had he pursued her. But 
he was too sympathetic and gentle. He gave way at once to her 
apparent wish to be let alone, but he gave way with the air of one 
who knows he is not unwelcome. Nor could anything have charmed 
him more than her manner. He set it down to shyness, to caprice, 
to all sorts of things that he thought most attractive. His pulse 
quickened. When he went away that afternoon he was many fathoms 
deep in love; but it seemed to May as if he took with him, like a 
plucked-up acorn, the love that she had borne him—a love which, not 
uprooted by such handling, might have grown into a sheltering tree. 

Oh, the sorrows and the joys of our waking dreams, which are so 
independent of the truth! Oh, the touch of the real—the unlike 
touch—at which they crumble! the poor senseless ashes of them 
dead ! 


CuHartTer V. 
“PANCY FREE.” 


Waar had she done? In what quagmire of uncertainty and 
compromise had she landed herself? When Matthew was gone, 
still wearing that impertinent air of self-assurance which sat so newly 
on him, she went indoors in his track as before, but not to dream 
over his card. She sat down at her writing-table, which stood near 
the window, and tried to realise what had occurred. Her prevailing 
conviction was that she had been dishonest to herself. She had 
never had much cause to consider anyone but herself, and all her 
life long she had been her own law; the consideration that her 
father exacted he also controlled—there was no need to think about 
that. But now herself—her suddenly most dear-and precious self, 
what had she done with it, and what should she do? 

The fact was this: twenty-eight years of girlhood had bred in her 
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something more than a mere terror of change; she was almost 
wholly free from sentimental longings; she did not care for love. 
But, momentarily bored by the monotony of her life, momentarily 
piqued by a chance word that hurt her vanity, she had violently set 
her face towards the purpose of marriage. She had flung herself 
into a love-dream, and at that moment she had chanced to encounter 
Matthew. He had given her sufficient scope—“ no encouragement ” 
she murmured to herself—‘ never any encouragement at all”—and 
she had done more than she meant to do, said more than she 
thought. Deliberately she remembered, with a hot blush, how, time 
and again, she had opened his eyes to the fact of her caring—and 
trying to convince herself at the same times! Now he had faced 
about like a child who wants to understand something you have 
dangled before him, or a person who wants to solve a secret which 
you have pleaded guilty that you know although you never mean to 
tell, and which really you don’t know at all. “And I do not caro for 
him one little bit,” she said to herself desperately ; then, to her own 
surprise, she got up and flung the ‘ Language of Flowers’ out of the 
window. Abominable little token! it was such a scourge to her she 
could not bear it in the room. A mile a moment! That was the 
rate at which she felt her heart was travelling away from Matthew. 
Nothing is so swift as reaction; no throw of her own will could have 
carried it so fast and far as its rebound from the iron wall of reality 
which it struck, the hateful wall of another’s will. 

The whole thing looked so satisfactory ; she suddenly saw it all 
quite plainly ; she was simple and loyal by nature ; if he proposed to 
her she would have to marry him to save her pride. The idea that he 
should ever say—that he should even know in his heart—that she 
had been a fool by her own choice, was enough to make her attempt 
to keep up the show of her folly all her life after and call it wisdom. 
We suffer the revenge of our purposes as well as of our actions. 
She was in the dreadful position of a person who loathes to do the very 
thing that everyone else would congratulate him on having brought 
about. She could hear what people would say—that she had 
“caught him,” that she was “in luck.” He would be pitied for 
having married some one years older than himself; he would seem 
to have yielded to her wish, expressed or unexpressed; no doubt he 
seemed to himself to be so yielding. And she could not withdraw. 
She had no jot or tittle of real liking for him in her veins, and she 
knew now that if she married him she would abhor him without 
respite or regret. She would hate his music, for which he really 
cared all and she cared nothing; but she would hate worst of all his 
love of her, for which he would indeed never himself care much, while 
she might have cared all, had, things been different. Had he but 
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loved her first !—no ; it would always have been the same—always 
distasteful. 

Her instinct was to go; but whither? She had so few friends, no 
confidante. With a little quick smile that was half anger, she 
thought of Paul Ball. “I suppose she is Tilburina’s confidante, 
‘mad in white muslin,’ in this case,” she thought. She could not help 
wishing that Miss Paul Ball was not away. But she was now at 
Helfordsleigh with little Egypt. Helfordsleigh! could she not get 
there herself? Lady Helford had always been kind to her, and 
indeed it was from her own introduction that Miss Ball had been first 
invited there. 

“T wonder if she would ask me for a few days.” 

She opened her writing-case as she lifted up her fair head from 
her hands. She would write to Lady Helford. No! she would get 
Paul Ball to sound her first. Paul Ball liked to have a mission, and 
here was a little mission for her where she could do no harm. She 
would send a line first to Miss Ball. 

“ Woodshot Lodge,” she wrote in her firm, clear hand, and then 
the date. “Dearest Paul!” There! that was extra affectionate: she 
would even put a dash under “Dearest:” her affection mounted 
in proportion to her wish for escape. Yes, “ Dearest Paul,—I miss 
you quite dreadfully : Sunday afternoon was a blank; why shouldn’t 
I come to you as you are away from me? Papa has to be away 
some days—he is going shooting (@ son dge!)——-” When was it 
her father was going shooting ? She had forgotten, but his mid-day 
rest would be just over now ; he had been sleeping peacefully as a babe 
while she had been torturing her heart and her conscience all this 
while; she would go upstairs and ask him. She pushed the writing- 
case aside, leaving the boldly-written note to dry ; it would look bad 
to blot it, so that Paul could see she had hesitated at herdate! Tea? 
Oh! for once she could not care for tea: she thought she heard the 
maid bestirring herself about it: she ran upstairs to her father by a 
back staircase without crossing the hall. 

Had she crossed the hall she would have encountered, not the 
maid, but Matthew. After half-an-hour’s deliberation and _nail- 
gnawing among the rhododendrons, he had come with the resolve to 
put his future to the test, to see Mr. James when he should have 
recovered from his sleep. He would wish to speak to him before he 
spoke to May. The hall-door was open; he went into the house 
without ringing. He congratulated himself greatly on this. May 
was always in the garden; he would wait in the drawing-room till 
Mr. James came down, and meet him, as if he had just taken leave of 
May. He did not wish to speak to her, and he could sit in the draw- 
ing-room, at that table near the window, till Mr. James came down, 
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and watch her lounging in the garden with her book—no doubt she 
would be reading the little ‘ Language of Flowers.’ 

He crept into the room lest she should turn her head towards the 
house and see him ; he sat down at the table near the window. He 
did not see May; she was upstairs with her father. What he did see 
was not reassuring. He saw the ‘Language of Flowers’ on the 
gravel path, where it had been flung out of the window, lying open 
and bruised by the force of its flinging. A certain sharpness of his 
artistic perception told him that it had met with a scurvy welcome. 
Bewildered, he glanced down on the writing-table before him, for he 
had placed himself in May’s own chair: he could not help decipher- 
ing her clear handwriting ; it forced itself upon his eyes: he read it : 
* Dearest Paul!” He looked a few lines on, he did not touch the 
note, he did not turn the page. He felt his breath catch quickly, as if 
he had been shot; his heart seemed to leap up within his body, and 
the tears stood in his eyes. A sharp, clear thrust—soon over. 

He caught up his hat and ran out of the window; he knew his 
way round the house. May James came down, disappointed: her 
father had made no certain plans; she could not finish her note to 
Miss Ball for the present. She took it mechanically in her hand 
and tore it up. She never knew whose eyes, whose eyes alone, that 
note had met, or how dearly well it had served its turn. 

About an hour later, to her very great surprise, to her never- 
ending relief, she received a letter from Matthew de Nismes: for 
some reason or other unknown to herself she never destroyed it ; it 
was the only letter she ever received from him. It ran as follows: 


“Dear Miss James,—I hear that the Woodshot organist is quite 
well again and will be able to resume her duties. Iam sure you 
will believe me when I tell you that my chief pleasure here was 
coming over to take her place on Sundays. I have now lost that 
excuse for coming, and—somehow—I dare not hope that I have been 
welcomed for myself? So now I go to London and thence abroad ; 
but should you wish to dispose of me, a note to Churnborough would 
always find me. “Yours to command, 

“ Marrurev DE Nismes.” 


May picked up the ‘Language of Flowers’ and smoothed its 
ruffled leaves: she stood still an instant, then she rang the bell for 
her tea, and enjoyed it; she also added something to her dinner. 
She was herself again. She meddled with fortuneno more, And if 
in after years she regretted Matthew, it was with an indefinite 
longing, not painful—tempered a good deal by the remembrance that 
he had loved her as well as he could love. 











Mirabeau. 


I. 


Tue greatest event of modern history is the French Revolution, 
and Mirabeau is its great man. If the names of Robespierre, 
Danton, and Marat have taken the place of his in the popular 
mind, this is because it is not the sweeping away of abuses and 
the clearing of the ground for representative government, but 
rather the scenes of bloodstained anarchy which followed that 
are generally thought of as the Revolution. 

But the excesses planned and carried into execution by these 
men were in complete opposition to the principles and policy of 
Mirabeau, who saw in the Revolution rather a building-up than a 
pulling-down. His aim was to give the movement steadiness 
rather than to increase its velocity. As it was, he did much to 
shape its course ; and had it not been for the unfortunate circum- 
stances of his previous life, which were only in part due to faults 
of individual character, his influence would doubtless have been 
supreme. 

Altogether apart, however, from his importance in the history of 
the world, Mirabeau is interesting as the hero of a romance; for 
his life was one of the most eventful that have ever been lived. 
The story of his family would form a fine subject for an epic 
poem; here we must only sketch it briefly in sober prose. 

The Mirabeaus were Riquettis by surname: for, like others of 
the great men of France—Rousseau, Napoleon, Victor Hugo, 
Gambetta—Mirabeau was not a Frenchman by extraction. The 
Arrighetti were driven out of Florence in 1267 by the Guelf 
faction and settled in Provence. 

They found the country congenial, and early acquired a leading 
position in the province. In the sixteenth century a Riquetti 
became first consul of the great semi-independent city of 
Marseille ; and probably through success in commercial enterprise 
was enabled to acquire the lands from which the family took 
their title. 

Of him it is related that when twitted by a bishop with his 
commercial pursuits, he replied that though nobly-born he was 
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marchand de police just as the bishop was marchand d'eau 
bénite. 

The Mirabeaus were at once unruly, headstrong individuals, and 
loyal subjects: they fought stoutly for their king, but were not 
adepts in the arts of courtiership. 

Four several Mirabeaus opened the gates of Marseille to four 
French sovereigns. On the other hand, Bruno, Comte de 
Mirabeau, pursues a court official into the presence of the king 
and then resists arrest. The same Bruno on the occasion of the 
inauguration of the statue of Louis XIV. stops and salutes that 
of Henri IV., exclaiming, “ Mes amis, saluons celui-ci; il en 
vaut bien un autre!” Truly a “rhinoceros yoked in carriage 
gear!” 

The grandfather of the revolutionary hero was not the least 
notable of his race. He went by the name of Col d’Argent, or 
Silver Stock. He was a protégé—so far as a Mirabeau could be 
such—of Vendéme; and came by his strange sobriquet in the 
following manner. In the battle of Casano his jugular vein was 
cut asunder by a bullet, and he had ever afterwards to wear a 
silver stock to keep his head erect. Venddme, seeing his line 
broken, had exclaimed, “ Mirabeau is dead then;” but in spite of 
his twenty-seven wounds the warrior lived to become the father of 
Marquis Mirabeau, “ The Friend of Man.” This Jean Antoine de 
Riquetti displayed the same mixture of intrepidity and want of 
courtierly art as his forbears. Being presented by his friend the 
Marshal to the Grand Monarque with commendation of his military 
achievements, he somewhat disconcerted both King and Marshal 
by declaring that had he come up to court and bribed some woman 
he would have had his promotion and fewer wounds that day. 

We next come to Victor, Marquis de Mirabeau, the father of 
our hero, the influence of whose character and personality on his 
son is very important. He differs from the bulk of his ancestors 
in that he presents the figure rather of a man of letters than of 
aman of war. Asa noble he had of course to see some military 
service in his earlier years; but he felt that it was not his météer. 
When scarcely twenty-two he began his economical studies; and 
after resigning his commission, left his home in Provence for the 
neighbourhood of Paris in order to follow out his chosen career. 
He pursued it for no less than forty-nine years, becoming one of 

the leading physiocrats, whose leader was Quesnay, and their chief 
doctrine that the land as the sole source of wealth should be freed 
from feudal burdens. In his capacity as writer the Marquis de 
Mirabeau had a wide circle of admirers, which included the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany (afterwards Emperor Leopold II.); Stanislaus 
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Augustus, titular King of Poland, and Gustavus III. of Sweden ; 
while Choiseul, Maurepas, and Malesherbes were his intimate 
friends. 

The dauphin, father of Louis XVI., was so struck with ‘L’Ami 
des Hommes,’ the book which gave to the Marquis the name by 
which he is best known to posterity, and which he declared he 
knew by heart, that he offered him the place of assistant-governor 
to his son. The Marquis, however, declined anything less than a 
complete responsibility. 

The character of his father and the circumstances of his 
early life being, as we said, important factors in the life of 
Mirabeau, it will be well to dwell on them in some detail. 

The Marquis de Mirabeau had married immediately after 
quitting the army ; Gabriel Honoré, the eldest son, but fifth child 
was born in 1749. The child was one of the few infant prodigies 
who fulfilled the promise of their youth. His head was enormous, 
and he is said to have been born with two teeth. These and 
other particulars we gather from the correspondence of the father 
with his brother, the Bailli de Mirabeau, then Governor of 
Guadeloupe. 

In February, 1750, the Marquis writes: “I have nothing to 
tell of my enormous child, except that he beats his nurse,” who 
however seems to have taken it well. At the age of three Gabriel 
had the small-pox, which disfigured him for life, the permanence 
of the effect being chiefly perhaps due to the unscientific 
solicitude of his mother, “ qui avait bien des recettes.” 

The result is that the Marquis writes to the Bailli—“ Your 
nephew is as ugly as if he were Satan’s.” 

Of this ugliness—a new thing among the Mirabeaus—our hero, 
like John Wilkes, was afterwards quite proud. It is satisfactory 
to learn that all the younger members of the family were 
vaccinated. 

But to return to our infant prodigy, whose education was begun 
without delay. We soon hear of him, “On parle de son savoir 
dans tout Paris”; and again, “ Il donne de l’occupation, mais nous 
le guettons, et il est dans des mains excellentes.” The child was 
only five years old. 

The uncle writes to his brother to thank M. Poisson for the 
education he is giving to this marmot of five; and hopes that he 
will be able to develop in him qualities which will cause to 
tremble before him, “ cette race de pygmées qui jouent les grands 
a la cour” —the aspiration of a true Mirabeau, and one that was 
not to remain unfulfilled. In the same year we have M. Poisson 
putting his pupil to the proof by making him give himself a 
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lesson. Bidden to put down what came into his head, the child 
writes : 

“Monsieur Moi, je vous prie de prendre attention 4 votre 
écriture, et de ne pas faire de patés sur votre exemple [not to 
make blots on your exercise]; d’étre attentif a ce qu’on fait, 
obéir & son pere, & son maitre, a sa mere, ne point contrarier. 
Point de détours, de l’honneur surtout. N’attaquez personne, 
hors qu’on ne vous attaque ; défendez votre patrie, ne soyez point 
méchant avec les domestiques, ne familiarisez pas avec eux; 
cacher les défauts de son prochain, parce que cela peut arriver 4 
sol-méme.” 

It is difficult to look upon this as simply an extraordinary effort 
of memory; one cannot but recognise in it the receptiveness of 
genius. 

At the age of seven we have another anecdote of Mirabeau, 
which bears out this view, but is so striking as to be well-nigh 
incredible. It is true, moreover, that the authority for it is 
Mirabeau himself. The child, after having been confirmed, was 
present at a banquet. It seems that he had been told that God 
could not make things which contradict the evidence of the 
senses, like a stick with only one end. But is not a miracle a 
stick with one end? asks the child. 

The troubles of Mirabeau began early. The old Marquis had 
quarrelled with his wife, and had gone so far as to banish her 
from his house. A certain Madame du Pailly took her place; 
this woman and an old servant named Grévin seem to have felt 
a strong dislike to the young heir of the house, and to have 
influenced his father against him. The latter had the tyrannical 
disposition of an old-fashioned schoolmaster, with an unvarying 
confidence in a system of discipline, and an indiscriminating 
intolerance of the lighter moods of youth. To have really hated, 
or felt jealous of, his son was certainly not consistent with the 
character of the man; but he acted as though this were the case. 
A fatal system of severity began. The boy was sent to Paris to 
a strict boarding-school, kept by a certain Abbé Choquenart, and 
was even deprived of his name. He was to be known as Pierre 
Buffiere. Here he appears to have gone through a wide curriculum, 
embracing languages, mathematics, music, and bodily exercises of 
all kinds. However, the father now judged that his son’s lines 
had fallen in too pleasant places; for he had become a general 
favourite. He is therefore sent to the army to serve in a 
regiment commanded by a martinet after the Marquis’s own 
heart. But this did not last long, as the young Buffére 
quarrelled with his colonel about a bailifi’s daughter and fled to 
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Paris. The old Marquis is in high wrath; and only foregoes his 
original intention of sending him to the tropics to imprison him 
by lettre de cachet in the Isle of Rhé. But the persuasive 
tongue of the young rebel captivates his gaoler, who prevails so 
far in his behalf with his father as to get him let out and sent to 
the wars—in Corsica. 

This year of military service was an oasis in the desert of 
Mirabeau’s life. On his return he visits his uncle the Bailli, now 
back in Europe, who more than ever does his utmost to bring 
about a reconciliation between father and son. “L’Ami des 
Hommes” is for some time obdurate, giving hard answers of this 
sort: ‘Qu’il gagne son oncle, soit ; il ne regagnera pas son pere 
& si bon marché.” The young man is diligent in his military 
studies, and considers a military life his true career: “Ce que je 
suis né, ou je me trompe fort, c’est homme de guerre.” 

The Minister of War even writes to the Marquis in his favour, 
and announces that a captaincy is to be given him. But “L’Ami 
des Hommes” has no enthusiasm in this direction ; he is chiefly 
intent on instilling into the youth true economic principles as 
contained in his own works. These, the young soldier finds 
“narrow” and “sterile;” and, what is worse, these opinions of 
his are reported by interested persons to the author, and further 
criticised. 

Meanwhile, Pierre Buffitre is helping his uncle in Provence, 
the father remaining distrustful. He, however, at last consents 
to meet his son and give him back his name. 

But the peace thus made was not enduring. Mirabeau spent 
a few months in Paris, and there won golden opinions; but he 
had left an enemy behind in the person of Madame du Pailly, who 
was always ready to take advantage of the quick temper of the 
Marquis. She had not to wait long for her chance. After trying 
his hand at country business, our young hero betakes him to 
Provence on far other business, namely, to get himself a wife. 
The object of his choice is the daughter and heiress of the Marquis 
de Marignane, whom Carlyle curtly calls “this brown, almost 
funny little woman, much of a fool too.” 

The marriage is the opening of the more particularly stormy 
part of Mirabeau’s stormy life. It is not from the lady herself 
that the trouble comes; husband and wife jog on together fairly 
well for the most part. But there is more than one threatening 
cloud in the background of the picture. The Marquis is now in 
the midst of his litigation with Madame la Marquise, and is not 
in the best of humours; Madame du Pailly is aware that the son 
favours mother rather than father. At this ill-starred moment 
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the young bridegroom has to make a most unwelcome request. 
The wedding had involved him in considerable expense, a leading 
item of which consisted in the presents to the guests which were 
customary in Provence. Debts accumulate; the young couple 
have to retire from Aix; but the economy is not sufficient. 
Mirabeau has to apply to the Marquis to be security for a loan 
from his wife’s father. The Friend of Man not only refuses, but 
confines his son by /ettre de cachet to the small téwn of Manosque. 
Here Mirabeau writes his first work—‘L’Essai sur le Des- 
potisme,’ which he gets printed in Switzerland. 

The result of two acts typical of the generous and fiery sides 
of his character, was that the slight restraint of Manosque had 
to be exchanged for a series of close imprisonments. It chanced 
that a “theoretic flirtation” had been going on between the 
Comtesse de Mirabeau and a certain Chevalier de Gassaud. Of 
this, the natural consequence would have been a duel between 
husband and lover; when lo! Gassaud pére appeals to Mirabeau 
with such effect that not only is the avenging sword withheld 
from its victim, but its bearer even intercedes for the intriguer with 
a family who had well-nigh rejected his alliance on account of the 
said theoretic flirtation. 

As the mediator rides back to Manosque, he encounters a 
certain Baron de Villeneuve-Moans, who had publicly insulted his 
sister Madame de Cabris; demands from him satisfaction of a 
gentleman ; when refused, replies with cowps de cravache. 

Now in this ride Mirabeau had broken the limits prescribed by 
the lettre de cachet ; the consequence is that a fresh one arriving 
on June 26, 1774, separates him from his wife and sends him into 
durance vile at the Chateau d’If near Marseille, where he stays 
nine months and compiles interesting family memoirs. The 
Marquis enjoins strict treatment; but here, as everywhere, we 
find the prisoner gaining over his gaolers by the frankness of his 
disposition, and his “terrible don de familiarité.” Writing is 
forbidden ; nevertheless, M. Dallégre permits it. Husband and 
wife correspond; and the brother of the prisoner, Mirabeau 
Tonneau (Barrel Mirabeau) as he was called, contrived to see him. 

These things do not please the Marquis; and a transference to 
the Castle of Joux in the Jura is ordered. The description given 
of this place is not inspiriting : “a nest of swallows égayé by a 
few invalids—its walls covered with snow half through the 
summer.” Here, however, Mirabeau enjoys partial liberty; the 
governor to answer for him till further orders. He can go on 
parole to the adjacent village of Pontarlier; which he does, with 
fatal consequences to himself and others. There lives here an 
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ill-assorted couple, Monsieur and Madame de Mounier; the one 
a retired legal dignitary of more than seventy, the other a girl in 
her teens, married to him without choice of her own; January 
and May! For the young girl, no other society than this? The 
effect of the entry of our young unfortunate upon this scene is 
easily imaginable. Two victims of hard fate meeting and ming- 
ling their tears ; mutual condolences bringing mutual consolation 
—pity soon ripening into a warmer feeling. In the words of 
Sophie de Mounier: “ Je cherchais un consolateur, et quel con- 
solateur plus délicieux que l’amour ? ” 

But Mirabeau, not blind to the dangers he was incurring, made 
an effort to check himself in time. With this view, he writes for 
his wife to come to him; alas! she refuses. He tries other 
means; demands military service from the War Minister to no 
purpose. Unfortunately, too, the Governor of Joux, St. Mauris, 
influenced by jealousy, is a false friend, and writes envenomed 
letters to the Marquis. 

Sophie leaves her husband, and takes refuge with her parents 
in Dijon. Mirabeau follows; but is arrested at the instance of 
Madame de Ruffey, Sophie’s mother. The unfortunate igirl goes 
back to Pontarlier; but finding life with her husband unendurable 
begs Mirabeau to fly with her. He, after considerable hesitation, 
and after further requests for military employment, escapes from 
Dijon in company with Madame de Cabris and a gallant of hers, 
and wanders about the south of France, followed dimly by two 
Inspectors of Police employed by the Marquis. The latter had at 
first hesitated upon his course of action, but concluded to pursue. 
“Je m’interrogeai longtemps; finalement le cride la conscience et 
de Phonneur consultés dans le silence des nuits l’emportérent dans 
mon ceur.” The fugitives once more cross the frontier; and 
Mirabeau is joined in Switzerland by Sophie. In spite of betrayal 
by Brianson, the companion of Madame de Cabris (the party 
having disagreed, had separated), the police bloodhounds cannot 
come upon their game, who succeed in escaping to Holland. In 
his absence, Mirabeau is condemned for rapt et vol by the 
Parlement of Besangon, and is beheaded in effigy at Pon- 
tarlier. In Holland, Gabriel and Sophie stayed eight months, 
the former working hard for the booksellers of Amsterdam, doing 
translations and other writing—living by sa belle plume. 

But it was through a bookseller that the fugitives were 
discovered ; for Mirabeau having occasion to convince one of his 
employers of his authorship of the ‘ Essay on Despotism,’ wrote to 
the publisher at Neuchatel, and the latter sent the letter to his 
enemies. 
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The Marquis now uses his great influence with the French 
Government, who in their turn induce the Dutch authorities to take 
the matter up. On May 14th, 1777, Mirabeau is arrested by 
Brugniére, now employed both by the Marquis and the De Ruffeys. 
Sophie goes to a convent, he to Vincennes. They met but once 
again, and the meeting was not a happy one. 

For more than three years Mirabeau now lies in prison at 
Vincennes. The Marquis had indeed for the third time meditated 
transportation ; but a despotic government, milder than the Friend 
of Man, blankly refuses. 

A conversation with an acquaintance reported by himself to the 
Bailli shows the relations which at this time existed between the 
despotic parent and his family. 

“Votre proces, me dit-il, avec la Marquise, est-il fini ?—Je l’ai 
gagné. Et ot est-elle?—Au couvent. Et madame votre fille de 
Provence (Mdme de Cabris) ?—Au couvent. Et monsieur votre fils, 
ou est-il?—Au couvent. Vous avez donc entrepris de peupler les 
couvens ?—Oui, monsieur, et si vous étiez mon fils il y a déja 
longtemps que vous y seriez.” 

And afterwards we glean from a letter of Mirabeau’s that fifty- 
four lettres de cachet had been issued by request of his father, of 
which seventeen were for himself ! 

His captivity in the donjon of Vincennes is the darkest period 
in the life of Mirabeau. This prison is close; his health is 
miserable ; all efforts to soften his parent seem to be fruitless. As 
usual, he gains the heart of the governor, Boucher, who soon comes 
to be looked upon as a friend, and is addressed as “ bon ange.” 

“Correspondence with Sophie is allowed on condition that the 
letters are seen by Boucher before delivery, and returned after 
being read. The condition was generally, though not invariably 
complied with. These letters are in the highest degree pathetic, 
teeming with passionate love and hate, filled with vows of affection 
to Sophie, and imprecations on their common persecutors, They 
were tampered with and published as a private speculation by 
Manuel, after the death of Mirabeau. 

But these letters were by no means the sole production of the 
captive in the donjon. He got through immense quantities of 
reading of all kinds, and correspondence, in spite of miserable 
health and an almost total failure of eyesight. 

He writes to Maurepas and other ministers, and even to the 
King, demanding service in America: “Let me put the seas 
between my father and me.” All are unanswered. He carries on 
a continual correspondence with the Bailli, his uncle, who makes 
vain attempts to gain over the Marquis. The replies of the old 
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despot are couched in such a strain as this: “Je le laisse sur le 
fumier de ses crimes.” Yet is he truly a Friend of Man, who pities 
the peasants for the hard winter of 1780, and praises God for 
placing him in the position to give ten sous to poor vassals for 
pushing a wheelbarrow. 

The correspondence of Mirabeau with his uncle is full of 
apologies and expressions of regret, and demands to know the 
conditions of pardon and liberation. These, with some direct 
appeals, are submitted to the Marquis himself—with no apparent 
effect : the petitioner is calmly put down as fol—a madman. But 
a change was slowly creeping over the father’s feeling. 

Madame du Pailly had gone back to Switzerland; the gentler 
influence of his daughter Madame du Saillant began to act on him ; 
more than all, the son of Mirabeau and his wife—the heir of the 
Mirabeaus—was dead. After long negotiations through Dupont 
de Nemours, Boucher and others, Mirabeau is allowed to leave the 
donjon for the chateau of Vincennes ; and soon after, early in 1781, 
regains complete liberty. So ends the period of imprisonments ; 
now opens one of attempts at amendment, reversals of judgments, 
re-establishment of domestic relations. Sophie had no wish to 
stand in the way of the last; only she would never return to 
De Mounier. Mirabeau, through the good offices of the bon ange, 
sets foot once more in his father’s house. 

The Marquis now presents the appearance of a broken man. In 
his fifteen years’ litigation with La Marquise, he is at length 
worsted ; Madame obtains separation “de corps et de biens.” The 
old man complains piteously that fortune had not set her seal upon 
his long and hard life’s work: he was now reduced to Homer’s 
conception of old age, “le bavardage précurseur du radotage, et 
tout au plus le conseil ”—he could now begin a new and quiet life. 
However, it appears that this was only a passing depression of 
spirits; otherwise how explain the following extract from an 
extremely sensible letter of the honest Bailli? “ Vous voila donc, 
grace 'a& votre posteromanie, occupé de régenter un poulet de trente- 
deux ans. Prends garde d’ailleurs, que la maniére de réussir 4 
rien, c’est de vouloir penser pour les autres, et de les vouloir mener 
selon son propre gout, non suivant de leur.” This of course exactly 
hits the blot in the whole conduct of the Marquis towards his son. 
Nevertheless he persisted in considering that Mirabeau required his 
guidance. The latter is now actively pursuing his own course. 
He gives himself up as prisoner, and after a new trial brings about 
the reversal of the Besancon decree, rejecting all compromise; 
obtaining for Sophie her dowry and an annuity. 

The Marquis, however, not interested in these proceedings, 
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refuses to contribute towards their expense; Mirabeau in despair 
first tries to provoke his enemies to a duel, and then meditates 
expatriation. From this he is dissuaded by his sister, Madame du 
Saillant, the only one of his children not shut up by her father ; 
and goes to his uncle the Bailli in Provence. Here he is received 
with enthusiasm by the people, among them even by creditors. 

His next object is re-union with his wife. But in spite of 
immense exertions he is doomed to failure. Madame la Comtesse 
had become, like many another woman, enamoured of her half- 
widowhood (demi-vewvage); and there was a stronger influence 
to be contended with in the persons of relations interested in the 
disposition of the Marignane property, of which she was heiress. 
When the Marquis had made a condition of his son’s release that 
a request should come from his wife, Madame had been tizde— 
no wise forward. So now great reluctance was shown ; it is even 
alleged that the Marignane chateau was barricaded as a precaution 
against a possible violent abduction on the part of the husband. 

Private negotiations having failed, litigation is resorted to. All 
Provence is stirred by the proceedings; every family is ranged 
with one party or the other. The husband presents a request for 
an injunction to re-union ; the wife a counter request. Mirabeau 
pleads at Aix in person, and is loudly applauded by a crowded 
court—for five hours; but in the end the decision of the Grand 
Chambre goes against him. Besides the law proceedings there is 
an appeal to the public outside by means of mémoires ; on the part 
of Mirabeau appear letters of his wife, full of tenderness, written 
while he was at If and Joux, since which time she had not seen 
him ; on the other side, by a grave breach of confidence, the letters 
of the Marquis to his son’s father-in-law, filled with strong 
accusations and even denunciations of Mirabeau, are given to 
the world. 

On the whole public opinion came over to the eloquent husband ; 
but the influence of the Marignane family had a preponderating 
weight with the members of the court, who decided that “ husband 
and wife shall be separated de corps et de biens, till such time as 
it shall otherwise be ordered.” Thus the wife is free to enjoy her 
demi-veuvage. A few months before Mirabeau died, a re-union 
was almost effected; but death cut the matter short. Madame 
lived to be married again and to see her second husband die; after 
which the memory of Mirabeau seems to have returned to her 
very strongly, as she persisted in calling herself by his name, and 
even in living with his family. She died on March 6, 1800, in 
Mirabeau’s own house at Paris. 
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ImmepiaTeLy after these attempts to compose his private affairs, 
the public life of Mirabeau began. He was at the time entirely 
without means, not even able to obtain his pension dotale—the 
sum which had been settled on him at his marriage. His belle 
plume is therefore in continued exercise. By its means he had 
made himself a name before the meeting of the States-General offered 
to his talents a still more congenial sphere. In 1780 Mirabeau 
spent a short time in England, whither he went, partly to escape 
the wrath of legal authorities whom he had attacked in a memorial 
on the late trial, partly for the purpose of collecting materials for 
a book called ‘The Order of Cincinnatus ’—Cincinnatus being 
Washington. While in England he stayed with Sir G. Elliott, 
afterwards Lord Minto, who had been his school-fellow at the 
Abbé Choquenart’s. To judge from his subsequent career 
Mirabeau was more impressed than would appear from what he 
wrote at the time to a lady of his acquaintance : 


“T am not an enthusiastic admirer of England, and I know enough of 
it now to tell you that if its constitution is the best that is known, the 
administration of it is the worst possible; and that if an Englishman is 
socially the freest man on earth, the English people is one of the least 
free that exists.” 


Still he thinks that “this people has more power than the 
majority of known peoples, because it has some civil liberty.” 

Mirabeau soon returned to France and plunged into a busy 
pamphleteering life. He defended the Dutch rights to the 
monopoly of the Scheldt, attacked at the time by Joseph II., and 
in which all Europe was interested ; but his financial brochures 
gained him a greater, if more perilous celebrity. The chief of 
these was the ‘Denunciation of Stock-jobbing’ (Agiotage). 
These writings were sincere assaults on an evil which had been 
peculiarly rife in France since the days of Law and the Regency. 
The chief minister Calonne, had at first favoured the writer and 
even solicited his help, but he lived in an atmosphere of jobbing, 
and was not unnaturally alarmed when Mirabeau refused to 
except him from his censure. The pamphlets now began to be 
suppressed ; and their author, warned of the issue of a lettre de 
cachet against him, left France and set out on a journey eastward. 
Between Toul and Verdun shots were fired, and what seems to have 
been an attempt at assassination took place ; it was confidentially 
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asserted that the authors of the outrage were not thieves; but 
the whole affair is involved in mystery. 

That the fame of Mirabeau had already advanced beyond the 
limits of France is proved by the fact that Frederick of Prussia, 
who received but few strangers, was so curious to know the object 
of his journey, that he wrote to invite him to an audience. In 
the letter the king used very flattering language: “I shall 
always interest myself in the lot of a man of your merit, wishing 
with all my heart that it will be most favourable, and conformable 
to your expectations.” Several interviews between the two great 
historical characters took place. The account of the last, giving 
us a glimpse of Frederick in his last year, is of great interest. 
Mirabeau writes : 


“I was almost an hour with the King, in his armchair, for his morning 
promenade had tired him; he made it so quickly that he killed two of his 
horses. It is impossible to imagine a cooler head, a conversation more 
kind, but I was not at my ease in enjoying it. The extreme difficulty of 
his respiration oppressed me more than it did him. A great man in pain 
is a most moving sight!” 

The great Frederick died on August 17, 1786. 

While in Berlin Mirabeau was as usual hard at work, writing on 
Toleration, the Civil Disabilities of the Jews, exposing Cagliostro 
and his dupes, &c. He returned to Prussia after a short absence, 
on a diplomatic mission. Calonne was afraid of him, and probably 
thought this a good way of ridding himself of a dangerous oppo- 
nent. The letters from Berlin of the talented agent contain an 
account of the death of Frederick, and an estimate of the probable 
policy of his nephew and successor, Frederick William IL; and 
besides a quantity of anecdotes of great personages. 

The mission was not an avowed one; and Mirabeau was dissatis- 
fied with his position. He however profited by it privately, by 
his publication of the correspondence—an act which cost him the 
friendship of Talleyrand, who was only reconciled to him on his 
deathbed. The breach of confidence thus committed cannot be 
justified ; but some excuse may be found in the circumstances. A 
man of genius and high ambition sees at last in the Revolution his 
career, the only stepping-stone to which is a seat in the States- 
General. This man is absolutely destitute of resources wherefrom 
to provide the necessary expenses of election. Hence the ex- 
pedient. 

We have now arrived at the Revolution. Mirabeau had ab- 
stained from mixing in the events which preceded the opening of 
the States-General. Disappointed of the office of Secretary to the 
notables, he had carefully watched their proceedings and had 
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written an address to them on the subject of stock-jobbing. He 
had refused the overtures of Lomenie de Brienne, who had over- 
thrown Calonne, but had failed as signally as his rival ; and seeing 
through the selfish manceuvres of the Parlement he had also 
declined to take part with those who to many appeared to be the 
representatives of the national cause. His determination was to 
remain in obscurity “until some revolution, good or bad, orders a 
good citizen to lift up his voice. This revolution,” he adds, 
“cannot be delayed” (ne sawrait tarder). Mirabeau realised to the full 
the importance of the financial situation of France ; but he believed 
a constitution to be the basis of all economy. In January, 1789, 
he entered upon his electoral campaign. By the noblesse of his 
province he was very badly received, partly on account of the 
known liberality of his opinions, but chiefly because he refused to 
support the antiquated provincial privileges which were put 
forward in Provence, as in Brittany, in opposition to the uniform 
election regulations of the government. ‘ These people will make 
me a tribune of the people in spite of myself,” he cried bitterly. 
At Paris also enemies were at work; he had to go thither to con- 
sult with his friends. On his return he received a perfect ovation, 
crowns were given him, dowers showered upon him; the whole 
population of Aix and other towns through which he passed turned 
out to welcome him, crying, “ Vive le roi et le Comte de Mirabeau !” 
At Marseille it was the same; there were one hundred and 
twenty thousand people in the streets. But Mirabeau’s head was 
not turned; indeed he used his popularity to good purpose. 
Bread riots having broken out at Marseille, the authorities had 
injudiciously lowered prices; Mirabeau succeeded in pacifying the 
populace and even in inducing them to accept quietly an enhance- 
ment. At Aix his conduct was similar; here he took the parole 
Vhonneur of the people! Here however the nobles attempted to 
organise a party against him, raising the cry, “It is Mirabeau who 
has done all the mischief.” But the popularity of the latter was 
too great to be overthrown; it was attested by his double election 
as deputy of the Tiers-tat of Aix and Marseille. Mirabeau chose 
to represent the former. 

The States-General assembled early in May at Versailles. The 
purpose for which they had been summoned was in the eyes of 
Necker and the ministers merely to sanction fresh taxes. Consti- 
tutional questions had not therefore been fully considered; and 
though a representation equal to that of the nobles and clergy 
combined had been accorded to the third estate, the boon was 
evidently of no avail if the voting was to be separate—par ordre 
and not par téte. This important point was involved in what 
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appeared to be the merely technical question as to whether the 
“ powers,” or certificates of election, should be verified separately 
orincommon. The court supported the orders in their refusal to 
co-operate with the commons ; Necker does not seem to have made 
up his mind what course to take. Neither party would yield, and 
business could not begin; but on June 17th the Tiers-Ktat con- 
stituted itself under the name of “ National Assembly.” Mirabeau 
was opposed to this, wishing to substitute the title of “ Assembly 
of Representatives of the French people.” The court party now 
took a counter-step by inducing the King to close the hall of the 
Assembly on pretext of preparing it fora grand “ Séance Royale” 
in which he was to declare his intentions. This led to the 
celebrated meeting in the tennis court and oath of the Commons 
never to separate until a constitution had been drawn up. Three 
days afterwards the Séance Royale was held. It was on this 
occasion that Mirabeau showed himself as the real leader of the 
Revolution. The king had made his speech, and, followed by 
nobles and clergy, had left the hall. Now appears Court Marshal 
de Brézé and reminds the Commons of the royal command that 
they should separate. The deputies sit and listen dumbfoundered ; 
when suddenly up rises Mirabeau and addresses de Brézé in these 
words : “ We have heard the steps that have been suggested to the 
King, and you, Monsieur, who are unable to be his intermediary 
to the National Assembly ; you, who have neither vote nor right 
of speech, are not fitted to remind us of his words. Go and tell 
your master that we are here by the will of the people, and that 
bayonets alone will drive us out.” 

It was the critical moment of the Revolution ; a timid crowd was 
in an instant electrified into a determined body which declared 
itself inviolable and its enemies traitors to the nation. Mirabeau 
had saved the Revolution. On June 27th, the National Assembly 
became complete, when the majority of the nobles and the minority 
of the clergy joined it; the rest had already come over. But the 
Court-party were not yet defeated, and meditated crushing the 
Revolution by force of arms. In spite of an address to the king, 
which was moved by Mirabeau in one of his most eloquent speeches, 
the king would not consent to send away the troops ; it needed the 
stern lesson of the taking of the Bastille to convince his advisers 
that the nation was with the Revolutionists. Mirabeau might at 
this time have been Maire of Paris instead of Bailly. Had he 
accepted the office, the influence which he would have exerted in 
Paris would perhaps have been sufficient to curb Paris; he would 
have had ex-officio free access to the king at all times, and their 
relations might have been without the slightest suspicion of intrigue. 
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But grief at the death of his father, for whom, in spite of all, he 
always retained great affection, would appear to have absorbed him 
at the time. “ L’Ami des Hommes” died at Argenteuil in his arm- 
chair as he sat listening to his grand-daughter reading. 

In his last days the Marquis had been on good terms with his 
son, and even expressed gratification at his growing fame. One 
day he enthusiastically cried, “Voila de la gloire, de la vraie 
gloire!” 

The story of Mirabeau is henceforth that of the Revolution, or 
at least of the Constituent Assembly. Though he declined to 
attach himself to any party, and was by no means invariably on 
the popular side, he was undoubtedly its most prominent figure. 

The isolated position which he occupied to the day of his death 
is to be accounted for in several ways. If on the one hand he had 
loftier views and a purer ambition than the party-chiefs of the 
Cété Droit or the ardent spirits of the Coté Gauche, or the Constitu- 
tional pedants, and held aloof from them; they not less distrusted 
him, some on account of the immorality of his private character, 
others from jealousy of his personal ascendency, others again 
because of his moderation. To the Abbé Maury and his party he 
was a dangerous Revolutionist; to Barnave and the clique that 
dominated the left he was too much of a Monarchist and too 
influential as a popular leader. Hence we find continual combin- 
ations of hostile sections against Mirabeau ; with the result that it 
was not until some three months before his death that he became 
President of the Assembly. 

His great object was to obtain the position of Minister of the 
Crown in a Constitution founded on the English model, and thus to 
become arbiter of the Revolution. But he had no party to support 
him ; and was defeated on many important constitutional points. 

We have seen that he opposed the action of the Tiers-Ktat in 
proclaiming themselves as the National Assembly ; we have next 
to notice that he held that by the wholesale surrender of privileges 
made on August 4, the deputies had exceeded their powers ; and that 
some discussion should have preceded so sweeping a measure. On 
the other hand Mirabeau supported the abolition of tithe without 
redemption, declaring that it was “not a property, but only a 
simple possession revocable at will of the Sovereign; it is the 
subsidy with which the nation pays the officers of morality and 
education.” 

This no doubt did much to prejudice the mind of the pious 
Louis XVI. against him. The suspected complicity of Mirabeau 
in the events of Oct. 5 and 6, when Versailles was invaded by a horde 
of women, several of the royal guards were murdered, and the 
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royal family were forced by the mob to return with them to Paris, 
acted in the same direction. But there is no evidence against him, 
and very strong presumption in his favour. We know from the 
Comte de la Marck that Mirabeau passed the whole of the 5th 
with him and at the Assembly. There is not a tittle of testimony 
that Mirabeau had any intimate relations with Orleans, even if 
that prince had any part in the movement. What is more, every- 
thing points to the conclusion that the event was nothing more 
than the momentary impulse of a hunger-stricken crowd, eager 
to bring back the court to Paris, and of a mob excited by reports 
of an approaching flight of the king to the frontiers, and of a 
counter-revolution. However this may be, it is certain that the 
king took no part in the accusation made against Mirabeau in the 
inquiry by the Chatelet some twelve months after. 

To return to the Assembly. A prominent feature in the work 
of constitution-making had been a declaration of the Rights of 
Man in imitation of that recently drawn up in America. On this 
question the practical sense of Mirabeau was shown when he tried 
to obtain the adjournment of the question, saying that it was “a 
great and splendid idea, but it seems that before thinking so 
generously about the code of other nations, it would have been 
well that the bases of our own should have been, if not laid down, 
at least agreed upon.” Here, as on other occasions, Mirabeau 
displayed his conviction of the futility of those theories of abstract 
political rights which were inspired by the Evangelist Jean 
Jacques, and were so dear to most Frenchmen. The central idea 
of Mirabeau was that the Revolution and the Monarchy should be 
associated in the work of reform. But, as we have seen, he could 
rely on no organised support. The aristocrats of the Right ‘ 
desired a Counter-Revolution: the Left wished to reduce the 
Monarchy to a shadow; Necker and the Ministers had no fixed 
policy. All but a small group, which included Pétion and 
Robespierre, were nominally monarchists; but all in their several 
ways did their best to weaken the royal power. The Cote Droit 
intrigued against the Revolution; while their adversaries, who 
formed the majority, made increasing encroachments on the 
executive. This majority refused to give to the Crown any power 
of initiating laws, convoking or dissolving the Legislature, or an 
effective veto. Finally, by the decree which prohibited Members 
of the Assembly from taking office, parliamentary government by 
responsible members was rendered impossible. 

The last measure was a deathblow to Mirabeau’s hopes. The 
object of his ambition was well known; personal jealousy was the 
chief motive which actuated the coalition, by which the decree 
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was carried. Henceforth open action was impossible ; the work 
of guiding the Revolution in the paths of Monarchy had to be 
done underground. The relations between Mirabeau and the 
king cannot be dealt with fully here; but they may be given in 
outline. They were carried on chiefly through the Comte de la 
Marck, who had known Marie Antoinette since the days of her 
childhood, and whose counsels had great weight with her. The 
Count was also a personal friend of Mirabeau. When first the 
proposal to seek Mirabeau’s co-operation was made through his 
friend to the King, Louis gave an emphatic refusal : 

“The King could hardly be unfortunate enough to be forced to 
such painful extremities.” 

When, nevertheless, in the following March, negotiations were 
renewed, Mirabeau himself showed some reluctance. His objections 
were however overcome ; and an arrangement concluded by which 
he was to have his debts paid and to receive a monthly allowance 
in return for his advice. Mirabeau in vain endeavoured to avoid 
the appearance of clandestine intrigue by proposing that Ministers 
should be informed ; this was denied him. 

From this time until his death he continued to send notes to 
Louis XVI. and the Queen, advising them to court popularity, to 
give a cordial support to the Revolution, to maintain what was 
good in the Constitution, but to take steps to secure a thorough 
revision of those articles which weakened the executive of the 
Crown. Mirabeau also gave occasional advice on questions of 
foreign policy with which he was thoroughly conversant. He 
succeeded in a great measure in gaining the confidence of his 
royal clients, and more especially that of the Queen, with whom he 
had several interviews. In one of his notes he makes a very 
significant allusion to her. 

“The time may come,” he writes, “ when it will be necessary to 
see what a woman and child, on horseback, are able to effect ; 
this is with the Queen a familiar family tradition.” 

The reference is of course to Maria Theresa and the Magyars 
in 1740. 

On another occasion he says of Marie Antoinette, that “she 
was the only man whom the king had about him.” 

On account of his monarchical views Mirabeau was denounced 
as a traitor to the Revolution. That the accusation was false is 
clear both from his correspondence and his conduct ; but it was 
continually made. Thus Marat, in his infamous journal ‘ L’Ami 
du Peuple,’ called on the citizens to raise 800 gibbets, and hang 
on them all traitors, and at their head the infamous elder Riquetti, 
Mirabeau the younger, it may be remarked, was a strong royalist. 
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Again, when the question arose as to what power, King or 
Assembly, belonged the right of making peace and war, and 
Mirabeau had attributed it to the former, a pamphlet bearing 
the alarming title of ‘Grande Trahison du Comte de Mirabeau’ 
was circulated by his enemies. During this debate it is related 
of the great tribune, that having seized in an instant the weak 
point of his chief opponent, Barnave, he made a rapid note, 
and immediately left the Assembly for the Tuileries gardens, 
where he conversed with Madame de Staél and others on indifferent 
matters. 

| The speech which he made on returning had an overwhelming 
effect; Barnave, called upon to reply, was fain to remain 
speechless. 

Perhaps the most powerful of the great orator’s efforts was the 
speech he made on the demand of Necker for a patriotic contribu- 
tion of a fourth of every citizen’s income. Much diversity of 
opinion was shown on the subject ; Mirabeau himself had already 
spoken twice. Rising a third time, he ended his speech with one 
of his characteristic apostrophes : 

“To-day Bankruptcy, hideous Bankruptcy is there ; it threatens 
to consume you, your property, your honour—and you deliberate !” 

The Assembly was for a moment horrorstruck at the vivid 
picture ; then rising from their places the whole body of members 
called for an instant vote, and the patriotic gift was unanimously 
decreed. It was probably by means of his oratorical power, 
which Mirabeau often dexterously used to cover monarchial 
measures with a revolutionary glamour, that in spite of everything 
he maintained to the last his influence. 

His greatest triumphs were won in unpopular causes. 

Thus he opposed the prohibition of emigration; and when 
interrupted by the enragés of the Coté Gauche, silenced them by 
thundering out—“ Silence aux Trente Voix!” Among these was 
Maximilien Robespierre. 

When accused of parliamentary dictatorship in the Society of 








Friends of the Constitution, which was afterwards the Jacobin 
Club, he obtained another signal triumph. 

“There are,” he said, “two kinds of dictatorship; that of 
intrigue and audacity, and that of reason and talent; those who 
could not establish or retain the first had only themselves to 
blame if they did not know how to get possession of the second.” 

This took place in Mirabeau’s last days. His health had been 
failing from the very beginning of his active political life; and 
j the change from Versailles to Paris had affected it injuriously. 
It was only the strength of his constitution which enabled him to 
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hold out against the combined effects of hard work and a dissolute 
life. He suffered agonies from ophthalmia; and during his 
Presidency had sometimes to sit with a bandage over his eyes. 

Taken ill on the night of March 27th, 1791, he insisted on 
going to the Assembly. The last speech he made was on the 
subject of mines, in which his friend De la Marck was interested. 
During Mirabeau’s illness daily bulletins were issued, crowds 
surrounded the doors; the king inquired publicly each day, and 
privately besides. On April 2nd the great tribune died. 

On the morning of that day he had said with dramatic pathos 
to his friend and physician Cabanis, “My friend, I shall die 
to-day. When one is in that position, there remains but one 
thing to do; it is to perfume oneself, to have oneself crowned with 
flowers, to surround oneself with music, so as to enter pleasantly 
into that sleep from which no man awakes.” 

The dying man left behind him many gloomy prophecies, 
whose fulfilment, however, he had done much to avert. To 
Etienne Dumont he said on parting: “ When I exist no longer, 
they will know what was my value. The evils which I have 
arrested will spring from all sides upon France; this criminal 
faction which trembles before me will no longer have any check 
upon it.” The consequences of the shortsightedness of the 
Barnaves and Lameths of the Assembly he predicted with 
terrible accuracy. ‘They wished to govern the king instead of 
governing by him; but soon it will be no longer either they or he 
who will govern; a vile faction will dominate all, and will cover 
France with horrors.” 

Whether Mirabeau could have averted these evils is a great 
historical problem, too large to be discussed here. 

It is certain that he saw and realised them; that at the time of 
his death he was directing active measures to bring the public 
mind to a right view of the situation; and that a measure of 
success had already attended his efforts. He had established an 
immense system of correspondence with the departments by which 
it was intended that the elections to the next Assembly should be 
influenced. It is also highly improbable that, had Mirabeau 
lived, the fatal flight to Varennes, which really killed the 
Monarchy, would have taken place. 

It may be well to.conclude this article with some extracts 
showing the opinion held by his contemporaries of the great man 
and his work. The Duc de Ferriéres, a royalist opponent of 
Mirabeau, says in his Memoirs: 


“No one dared to take possession of the sceptre which Mirabeau had 
left vacant; those who coveted it the most eagerly appeared the most 
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embarrassed. Was an important question raised, the eyes of all turned 
mechanically to the place which Mirabeau used to occupy; they seemed 
to invite him to place himself in the tribune, and to wait to form an 
opinion until he had enlightened the Assembly.” 
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Madame de Staél, also a political opponent, writes in her 
‘Considerations on the French Revolution’: 


“The great oak had fallen; the rest were no longer worthy of remark. 
He was capable of moderate principles who sustained them with passion ; 
the man who had earned so well the name of revolutionist was capable of 
attacking factions.” 


“Tt seems that at the death of Mirabeau the Revolution lost 
its providence, and that he carried with him all the good it could 
produce,” were the words of Boissy d’Anglas. 

Of his oratory Victor Hugo has strikingly written : 


“ Chose singulier, il ne raisonnait jamais mieux que dans l’emportement. 
Liirritation la plus violente, loin de disjoindre son éloquence dans la 
secousses qu’elle lui donnait, dégageait en lui une sorte de logique 
supérieure, et il trouvait des argumens dans la fureur comme un autre 
des métaphores.” 


The same writer says that when he spoke he had a colossal 
movement of the shoulders, that when he shook his head a lion’s 
mane suggested itself to the mind’s eye. His terrific ugliness 
(“Laideur grandiose et fulgurante”) had an effect which might 
be described as electric. Mirabeau, though once highly 
complimented by a great actor, had a great contempt for that 
Jausse chaleur which formed so large a part of the eloquence of 
Chatham. 

Mirabeau was ambitious, but it was a lofty ambition; if he was 
unscrupulous, he was not corrupt or sordid. 

Dumont says that the great revolutionist was fond of his title 
of Count (he never assumed that of Marquis), and at the bottom 
of his heart attached great importance to noble birth. He 
inspired great personal attachment. One of his secretaries was in 
such despair at his approaching death that he attempted his 
own life. 

The funeral of Mirabeau was probably the most imposing 
ceremony of its kind that has ever taken place. The procession to 
the Church of St. Eustache, where his heart was left, and an 
éloge was pronounced upon him, was attended by the members of 
the Assembly, officials of the Department of Paris, and the 
Society of Friends of the Constitution, besides a military escort 
headed by Lafayette. After military honours had been accorded 
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to the deceased, the body was removed to Ste. Genevieve, which 
had just been constituted the French Pantheon. Here the ashes 
of Mirabeau were to lie with those of Descartes, Voltaire, and 
Rousseau. 

They were not, however, to find there a permanent resting- 
place. On the discovery, during the trial of Louis XVI, of the 
celebrated iron chest, papers were found which threw some light 
upon the relations of the dead patriot with the Crown. 

The Convention thereupon ordered Mirabeau’s bust to be 
veiled ; and when a report on the papers had been received, it was. 
decreed that “the bones of Honoré Gabriel Riquetti Mirabeau 
shall be withdrawn from the French Pantheon. On the same day 
the body of Jean Paul Marat shall be transferred to it.” 

After some delay the sentence was carried out, and the body 
was removed to the cemetery of St. Catherine. 

The crime of the great man was this: “Il voulait guérir les 
Frangais de la superstition de la monarchie, et y substituer son 
culte.” 


















































Route-Marching. 


By Lievt.-CoLtoneL P. C. WHALLEY, tate Roya ARTILLERY. 


“Tue 100th Field Battery, Royal Artillery, will hold itself in 
readiness to proceed from Sheffield to Woolwich.” 

Such is the notification which, published in garrison orders, 
conveys the first intimation of that important event in military 
life, a change of quarters. This is followed in about three weeks 
by the receipt of the route, a printed document from the War 
Office, setting forth that, 

*On—say—the 10th of April, 18—, the 100th Field Battery, 
Royal Artillery, strength, 4 officers, 80 men, and 96 horses, will 
proceed from Sheffield to Woolwich by route march; the dis- 
mounted portion of the battery, viz, 1 officer, 40 men, and 
16 women and 33 children, will proceed by rail on the same 
date.” 

On the route is specified the place to which the battery is to 
march on each day, and also the number of miles between each 
halting-place. The distances usually vary from fifteen to twenty- 
five miles. Let us plan this imaginary march as follows : 


April 15, Mansfield. April 21, Northampton. 
» 16, Nottingham. » 22, Stony Stratford. 
» 17, Loughborough. » 23, Dunstable. 
» 18, Leicester. » 24, St. Albans, 
» 19, Market Harborough. » 20, Highgate. 
» 20, Halt (Sunday). » 26, Woolwich. 


On receipt of the route it is customary to send notice to the 
superintendent of police at each of the stations where the battery is 
to be billeted, informing him of the date it may be expected, and 
of the number of men and horses for whom accommodation in 
billets will be required. This is only a preliminary caution, and 
is not the official requisition which is given day by day by means 
of two mounted non-com. officers, who are sent on so as to arrive 
at each town the day before the troops march in. It is the duty 
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of these men to place themselves in communication with the 
local authorities, and ascertain from them which are the public- 
houses whose turn it is to furnish the billets. Having made out a 
roll of these, they meet the battery on its arrival in the town, and 
hand the document to the commanding officer, who notifies their 
quarters to the men. The guns are usually parked in the 
market-place or some public square, and a sentry mounted over 
them from the guard, which is—horribile dictu—stationed in the 
nearest pothouse. Prisoners, should there unfortunately be any, 
are lodged in the police cells. 

On Sundays halts are invariably made, the troops attend 
divine service at one of the churches, and the horses are bedded 
down and enjoy a day of rest. 

Previous to the battery marching off in the morning the 
quartermaster-sergeant reports that all the billets have been paid 
for, and I never remember to have heard a complaint on this 
score. The conduct of our short-service soldiers on the march is 
as a rule extremely good, and considering that on this occasion 
the bonds of discipline are necessarily somewhat relaxed, and a 
large confidence has to be placed in their zeal and esprit de corps, 
it says much for the stuff of which they are made, and the 
training they have received, that this confidence is so seldom 
abused. 

After a long march, perhaps in drenching rain, a young 
driver, not out of his teens, will set to work to clean a pair of 
horses and a set of double harness without a thought of the 
creature comforts awaiting him in the adjoining taproom, and 
until he has been “ passed” by his officer will devote himself 
assiduously to the performance of his military duties. There are, 
of course, exceptions to every rule, and in every large flock a few 
black sheep may be expected. 

It must be remembered, too, that the temptations to which men 
on the march are exposed are very great; well-meaning but 
injudicious friends are ever at hand to welcome the new-comer 
with a friendly glass, and in return for a little military conversa- 
tion to proffer the cup which may cheer, but, alas, too often 
inebriates also. 

I well remember on a certain Whit Monday at Wolver- 
hampton, when the streets were so thickly packed with the 
inhabitants of the surrounding black country who had flocked in 
to the annual fair that you might literally have walked on their 
heads, the sergeant-major of the battery reporting to me that men 
were carrying about tin pails of port wine in the gun park for the 
refreshment of the gunners, who had been billeted in the town on 
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Whit Sunday. As the sun on that day was unusually hot, and the 
road very dusty, the march to Bridgenorth was certainly exception- 
ally unpleasant, especially as the tagrag, male and female, of the 
Wolverhampton mob followed us nearly all the way. 

In marching long distances through England, over the great 
main roads, one cannot help being struck by their deserted state ; 
except in the vicinity of large towns you may travel for miles 
without meeting a vehicle of any description. The once ubiqui- 
tous bagman, with the mysterious-looking van, a cross between a 
hearse and a piano case, no longer follows the road; the very hop- 
pickers have special trains to themselves, furniture vans, wheels 
upon wheels, are mounted on railway trucks; there are fish trains, 
meat trains, cattle trains, &c., and it is only under the compulsion 
of duty or necessity that the iron horse is not preferred to his 
living representative. 

The popularity of the army and the interest shown in soldiers 
appears to vary inversely with the density of population ; while 
in small country towns like Market Harborough and Stony 
Stratford every one seems to have a kindly feeling towards the 
soldier, in large towns like Nottingham and Leicester, where of 
course there is a considerable rough element, a sympathetic 
bearing is not always so universally displayed ; while, of course, in 
the wonderful march through sixteen miles of streets from High- 
gate to Woolwich, people are far too busy to turn their heads 
to look at them. The fact that the dearth of recruits should be 
synchronous with the decrease of the rural population as shown 
by the recent census suggests some reflections on this head. 

Our troops at home are usually stationed either on the coast, 
near large centres of population, or at the camps of exercise ; it is, 
therefore, a fact that in vast districts of the country the presence 
of a body of soldiers is an almost unknown phenomenon; and as 
the inhabitants of these rural districts are not given to much 
locomotion, and are not of the class from which the “ cheap 
trippers” are provided, except on the rare occasion when a 
regiment or battery marches through their villages, the military 
power of the state is never brought within their field of vision. 

On home service dismounted troops are invariably moved by 
rail. Mounted troops alone proceed by march route. The reason 
is probably due in the first instance to economy, and it must 
also be allowed that the system of billeting in public-houses 
is not one calculated to promote military efficiency. Were it, 
however, possible to provide suitable camping-grounds the ex- 
perience gained by marching even in England, to say nothing of 
the improvement to the physique of the men, would be worth a 
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reasonable outlay. Now, too, that the difficulty of recruiting has 
become a burning question, one is tempted to ask whether it 
would not be well, by conducting the movements of our troops, 
dismounted as well as mounted, by road instead of by rail, to 
familiarise the inhabitants of the country districts with the 
presence of the soldier in their midst, and thus to dissipate the 
false ideas concerning him which still to some extent prevail ? 
Such a course would perhaps be found more calculated to attract 
recruits to the standard than the exhibition of little placards in 
the village post-offices, setting forth “the advantages” of an 
army which is a totally unknown factor in the lives of the 
readers. 

It may be objected that the unsuitability of billeting being 
admitted, the difficulty of providing camping-grounds would be 
found insuperable. An Act of Parliament could of course give 
compulsory powers for the acquisition of land for the purpose, 
but I believe it would be found that, provided the demand for 
money could be met, the supply of camping-grounds would fully 
equal it without the necessity for legislation. 

The season for marching would of course be when the weather 
is finest and the days longest, viz., in July and August, when the 
hay crop has been carried, so that the crops would not be 
interfered with. If it be contended that in the vicinity of large 
towns there would be obstacles in the way of procuring a site, I 
would reply that there can be no necessity for the camps to be 
pitched in the neighbourhood of a town. 

Given an adequate water supply, if the food question could not 
take care of itself, we may ask to what purpose is an Army 
Service Corps maintained? The importance of route-marching as 
a military exercise is so far recognised by the War Office 
authorities that in “the Queen’s Regulations for the Army” 
minute instructions are laid down for its practice during the 
winter months—the worst time that could be chosen. 

It is the custom to call on officers to furnish reports and sketches 
on these occasions, but as the country they are called upon to recon- 
noitre isone with which they are of course perfectly familiar, and 
they are allowed about six months to complete the sketch, it is not 
easy to see what resemblance this sort of work offers to what would 
be required of them on actual service. In fact the mode in which 
route-marching is at present carried on affords no instruction, 
and offers no interest to officers or men; while a genuine march, 
say from Plymouth to Chester, could be made instructive and 
beneficial in the highest degree to all ranks; and to the richest 
country in the world the additional expense would be a bagatelle. 
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No one who has served in India will be inclined to undervalue 
the experience he has gained on the long marches undertaken in 
the ordinary course of relief in that country ; and no small part of 
the practical superiority for service of the troops stationed there 
is due to the habits of self-reliance and observation engendered 
on these occasions. 

We hear on all sides of a lack of proper drill-grounds for our 
Auxiliary and even for our Regular Forces. In the summer 
months the tents of Volunteer camps rise like mushrooms 
wherever space can be found for them. Now that we are turning 
our disused burial-grounds into playing-fields for the people, could 
we not make an effort to procure them a few appropriate sites for 
their military training? The camping-grounds whose acquisition 
I am advocating would supply this want, and might be so 
managed that they would 


“ Contrive a double debt to pay ; 
Be camps by night, and training-grounds by day.” 















A New Sensation. 
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Part III. 


“ Do you not mean to come any more to the studio? What can 
be your object in treating me like this? It is now ten days since | 
that night—that night when you were so cruel and so kind. I 
have called at the Villa, you are never at home. My only glimpse 

of you has been last Thursday, when I saw you driving in the 
Borghese with Prince Schwarzenheim—that man! Did you not 
see me? You turned your head away. I cannot stand it. I am 
desperate. You know that you have made me mad with love for 
you; you did so deliberately, with set purpose, Heaven knows 
why ; it certainly was none of my seeking ; and now, this avoidance 
of me, this silence. I will not stand it. As I have said, I am 
desperate. My patience is at an end. I will keep the whole of 
to-morrow free from visitors, in case you should come in answer 
to this. I must have an explanation with you, you must come to 
me, or I to you! Duchess, you will come! God help me, what 
have I sunk to? I implore you to come.” 

With his very heart’s blood he seemed to have written it—in 
short, sharp sentences wrung from the seething anguish of his 
humiliation, love,and rage. For ten days he had not slept, nor 
worked, nor scarcely taken food. Wild-eyed, haggard, he had 
haunted the gates of the palace, the gardens, the road to the Villa, 
in the vain hope of encountering the Duchess. Worn out, at 
length, he had summoned all his manhood for a last effort. 

The letter written, he brought it himself to the Villa, and gave 
the servant a gold piece to deliver it into her hands. And then 
he came back to his studio and passed another terrible night in 
restless pacing up and down the room, in red-eyed watching the 
mocking serene beauty of her portrait, in sinister brooding over a 
pistol, weighing in the disordered balance of his mind if that were 
not the best way out of it after all. 

At length came blessed dawn and, in his armchair, he fell asleep, 
the dreamless lethargy of exhaustion, to awaken again only when 
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the broad sun, streaming into his room, announced the fulness of 
day. The rest had done him good, short as it was, relieved the 
tension of his brain, and strengthened his exhausted nerves. 
After artificially bracing himself by a cold bath and a cup of 
strong coffee, he wiled the time away by an elaborate rearrange- 
ment of the studio, and the disposing of a wealth of white lilies 
which he had despatched Beppo to purchase with a reckless dis- 
regard of economy. Then he dismissed the curious little attend- 
ant, and there came a weary period of anxious waiting, and alter- 
nations of hope and despondency that shook his soul like an ague. 
When at length an impatient hand sent the old bell-wires 
jangling, the excitement of his anticipation was actually physically 
painful, and his heart seemed to beat suffocatingly in his throat, 
he felt his face grow drawn and livid as he hastened to open the 
door. 

Yes, it wasshe. His ear seized upon those well-known trailing 
tones outside with a rapture of joy that drove the blood once more 
to his cheeks. If only she had come alone—well, it was but right 
that she should think of her reputation. She had come, that was 
the great thing. It would go hard with him if, on some pretext 
or other, he did not get rid of the unwelcome chaperon by- 
and-by. 

With hands that shook with eagerness he lifted the latch to 
admit her. 

“ How good of you, my dear Prince, to come up these appalling 
stairs with me; I shall not keep you long however, only the time 
to transact this little business.” 

Every word rang out with fatal clearness as she entered, with 
an insolence of bearing, an insolence of look impossible to describe. 
She was speaking German with an accentuated length of utterance 
that had its insolence too, sweetly, coldly cruel. 

In the revulsion of feeling that convulsed his whole being, 
Steven for an instant nearly lost consciousness, and groped at the 
door for support, but the sight of Prince Schwarzerheim, large, 
genial, patronising, the amused curious glance from those prominent 
eyes, aroused all the pride within him to cloak his agony from 
their odious gaze. With an immense effort he regained outward 
composure, and followed the Duchess and her cavalier to the studio 
with a rigid coldness of demeanour. 

_ But the sickly pallor of his face he could not hide, nor the beads 
of perspiration that stood on his forehead. 

“T fear we have come at a wrong moment,” said Prince 
Schwarzenheim in courteous tones, turning to the young man 
with a well-bred gesture of concern—“ Mr. Munro seems ill.” 
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The Duchess directed her eyes towards Steven. From under 
drooping lids, what a glance that was—how crude, how brutal! 
Steven meeting it, saw in that instant, as if a mask had fallen from 
her face, all the moral distortion of the woman, and his passion 
for her died within him with a great spasm of loathing. 

With a smile, the smile that had wrought Steven’s undoing, 
she turned to the Prince. 

“Tt will not be long,” she murmured in French, tossed him her 
sable muff from which she had previously drawn a letter-case ; and 
then addressing the painter : 

“ Mr. Munro,” she said with marked deliberation, while a narrow 
line of pupil glittered on him from between her eyelids, “my 
portrait pleases me as it is; I shall come nomore. Here is your 
money. ‘Ten thousand lire is the price agreed upon, I believe, to 
which, however, I have added another thousand for extra trouble 
caused by my bad posing. You will find it correct, I trust.” 

Steven shuddered from head to foot. His fingers twitched 
convulsively with the insensate desire to clutch and crush the life 
out of the round white throat that dared to breathe forth such 
insults; a red mist rose before his eyes. 

She stood triumphantly fixing him with her insufferable gaze, 
and holding out towards him, with the tips of her fingers, the crisp 
bundle of bank-notes. 

Scenting some little unpleasantness, Prince Schwarzenheim, in 
his easy way, walked humming to the Duchess’s picture, which he 
feigned to examine with absorbing interest. 

After a few moments she turned away, shrugging her shoulders, 
deposited the notes on the nearest table, carelessly throwing across 
them, to keep them in their places, the first thing that came to 
hand—a battered dagger of curious antiquity—and saying briefly 
in the direction of the artist’s stony, staring figure, “ You will 
have the kindness to send the portrait to the Villa,” once more 
renewed conversation in German with Prince Schwarzenheim. 

“Tt is a pity, is it not, that I should have to take it thus 
unfinished ? ” 

“T do not know that I should regret it, if I were you, Duchess,” 
replied he, straightening himself from his bent posture of scrutiny 
and retreating a few steps to take a comprehensive view of the 
object in question. “It has talent undoubtedly, even a touch of 
genius, but the work is young, the novice hand—vigorous, feeling 
though it be—is visible in every stroke. This being the case, 
the work has a charm, a chic, in its present sketchy state that it 
would completely lose were it elaborated and finished. Nature, we 
know, that great and unerring artist, gives us all that is young in 
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a sort of undeveloped condition, which, though incomplete, has a 
peculiar beauty of its own: a girl in her teens, a kitten, a blossom, are 
ébauches if you will, but delicious: now your portrait only indicates, 
as it is, the bud as it were of the springtime of genius——” 

“Ah, for pity’s sake,” interrupted the lady ruthlessly, “spare 
me, mon ami, the rest of this dissertation on art. Remember I 
have been perforce in the company of one of its votaries day after 
day, for hours at a time; I have had it over my ears (yawning 
widely), but, thank God, that is done with.” 

“ Allow me at least to say, in justice to the poor youth, that in 
this picture of you he has shown a wonderful comprehension of 
your ideal beauty, meine Schéne. I must make him my compli- 
ment.” 

And smiling benevolently, Prince Schwarzenheim took a step 
towards Steven. 

“The work does you great credit,” he said in his fat, pleasant 
voice and somewhat broken yet dauntless English. “It is really 
clever, more than clever.” 

Grinding his teeth, Steven bowed low in disdainful acknowledg- 
ment. 

“You have achieved a success,” pursued the older man, with 
increased affability. “A few more years’ study and practice, my 
young friend, and I can promise you a brilliant career.” 

“Come, come, Prince,” cried the Duchess, tapping him sharply 
on the arm with her pocket-book, “that is enough. One smothers 
here with all these flowers.” 

She cast a sneering glance around on those white lilies Steven 
had arranged with such lavish love in every corner of the old 
room. 

“ We lose time in this attic; I am due at Marie Braunhof’s, and 
I have to pass by my dressmaker’s to speak about my costume for 
to-night. A-propos, this fancy ball at the English Embassy, you 
are coming of course? Qh, see there,” interrupting her languid 
movements towards the door with a petulant exclamation, “my 
shoe is untied ; on your knees, Prince, on your knees, and repair 
the disaster.” 

“Disaster, call you it?” smiled the other fatuously, while with 
some slight difficulty he brought his portly person into the required 
position, “say rather the rapturous opportunity.” 

“ Always gallant,” retorted the Duchess in a mocking tone, 
while her look sought Steven’s white, disgusted face with a furtive 
inquiring look, and again a smile lifted the corners of her lips. 
Then, with an impatient little jerk which necessitated a fresh start 
in her cavalier’s task, she once more addressed him, continuing to 
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speak in her native language, apparently for the purpose of ex- 
cluding the artist from their conversation, though from the first 
moment of her entrance it was plain he understood her every word. 

“Well, what of the ball—are you going? Answer me that. I 
have a reason for asking.” 

“Ts the question necessary, when you are expected there? ” 

“ Ah, that is well, for I have a project: what say you to a little 
souper intime with me at the Villa afterwards? You and I ¢éte-a- 
téte—will you?” 

Gazing up at her with a look that gave Steven—whose fierce 
watchful eyes not an iota of this little scene escaped—a positive 
feeling of nausea : 

“Will 1?” echoed the Prince ina tone of jesting stage declama- 
tion; “will the sunflower follow her god? will the moth seek 
the light? will a starving man refuse bread? My dear Duchess, 
you have sketched a programme the temptingness of which baffles 
words to define.” 

He sat back on his heels and blew a kiss into space. Steven 
itched with a good healthy longing, that for the moment well-nigh 
shook him out of his unnatural state of tension, to raise the 
elderly Adonis by a well-applied kick. 

“So then it is arranged,” laughed the lady—* (what, not finished 
yet? make haste, Monsiewr)—we meet first at the balf¥ferid then, 
chez mot, I shall leave before you, of course, for the sake of 
propriety—for this is between you and me, you know, my good 
friend,” with a sweet, taunting look. “By the way, what do you 
wear in the way of costume that I may recognise you?” 

“Oh, I,’ with a fat laugh, rising laboriously to his feet, “a 
man of my dimensions, you understand, dearest Duchess, does not 
put vanity into these displays; I shall wear the uniform of my 
regiment, tout bétement.” 

“But what could you wear more gorgeous, or more romantic, 
all impregnated as it must be with the reminiscences of your 
gallant exploits, Prince! And very gallant they were by all 
accounts.” 

“Ah, I was a sad dog! do not remind me of the follies of my 
stormy youth, so long done away with.” 

Thereupon he wagged his head with much humour, and, laughing 
meaningly and in concert, they gained the door. 

But as the Prince stood back to let his fair companion pass out, 
Steven, suddenly awakening into angry vivacity, stepped quickly 
forward, and barred his exit with outstretched arms. 

“A word with you,” he cried in a passionate whisper. 

Blandly the Austrian strove to wave him aside: 
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“Believe me, my friend, you are not well. 
rest.” 

“Curse your grinning face and your patronising insolence!” 
broke from the young man under his breath with uncontrollable 
fury. “You came here with that woman to-day with the set 
purpose of insulting me. You mistake your man if you think I 
mean tamely to pocket your infamous behaviour. Things cannot 
end here ; you understand me?” 

Prince Schwarzenheim shrugged his shoulders with the air of 
one who deems it useless to argue with a maniac. 

“We shall talk of this again,” he said soothingly; “this is not 
the moment for such a conversation. Moreover, you are ill, I am 
sure; you have a touch of fever, you are really not fit to discuss 
anything now.” 

And profiting of his opportunity he slipped through the door 
and followed the Duchess downstairs, not without a certain alacrity. 
With a murderous look Steven let him depart. It was not the 
moment, as his enemy had said; and besides, the Duchess would 
but have found another triumph in the open scandal of an assault 
then and there. 

“What was he saying to you, that creature?” came her 
cadenced notes echoing up the vaulted staircase. 

“Only a little compliment at parting. You were a trifle hard 
on the budding genius, were you not?” 

“He was becoming intolerable, not to be borne. If I gave 
you twenty guesses you would never divine the extent of his 
audacity.” 

A murmured answer, a trilling laugh, and then the voices 
commingled confusedly, and died away in the distance. 

Steven locked the outer door of his apartment, went back into 
his studio, and sat down. 

The white, innocent flowers, the sweet and exquisite head of 
his painted Duchess stared at him, and mocked him in the shriek- 
ing solitude. He clutched his curly red hair with desperate, 
frenzied fingers. .... What ignominy, what pollution, what 
dishonour to him, to Steven Munro, who had ever kept himself 
so proudly stainless! Fooled by a worthless woman, fooled by her 
white and scarlet smile, her long, soft looks, her womanly, 
unwomanly, taunting ways! Untrue to his word, faithless to his 
trust, and then insulted, mocked, betrayed, disgraced! ... What 
remained to him, what was to be done ? 

His eyes wandered vaguely round the room, till they rested 
suddenly on the old dagger lying across the bundle of bank-notes. 

There lay the shameful money, the palpable insult, and in strange 
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juxtaposition the very weapon which his Highland forefathers had 
used to such stern purpose to drown in blood the rankling memory 
of an affront. 

He slowly crossed the room, and taking up the skene dhu, rude, 
rusted, imbued with the associations of centuries of wild deeds, 
fingered it with a loving touch. 

One thing yet remained to him, after all—revenge ! 

He grasped the ancient arm by the handle with quick, fierce 
elation, and forced the flimsy notes on its blade till they rested on 
the guard, savagely as if they were living things to slay. Then 
he turned to the portrait, and, after gazing for a moment 
murderously at its beauty, slashed its smiling face across twice 
with a clean, swift, dreadful gash. 

The sweet face smiled on in ghastly contrast to its disfigure- 
ment. Steven drew forth the dagger again and gazed at it wildly 
as if expecting to find it wet with blood. 

He laughed with fierce exultation. Yes, there was something 
still left for him to do. 

To-night, after the ball, at her Villa, she would be waiting for 
her lover, that vilest of creatures who defiled humanity by calling 
himself man..... Till then, patience ! 

He hid the dagger in his bosom and went forth into the streets. 


Part [YV. 


A rropican deluge of rain had swept over the face of Rome; the 
rare shrubs in the Villa garden drooped, their luxuriant branches 
heavy with hanging drops; the uncouth fragments of ancient 
statuary, rugged headless trunks and trunkless heads, twisted 
torsos and disjointed limbs, which studded the avenue, shone 
from the uncertain gloom of their surroundings with goblin-like 
distinctness. The ground beneath Steven’s feet exuded moisture 
like a full sponge; a wild, fitful wind came soughing at intervals 
thtough the ilex trees, dashing spray into his face and moaning 
off into the distance. Nature, like a passionate child, was sub- 
siding into tranquillity after the storm, shaken now and then by a 
tremulous reminiscence. But her calmer mood had no effect, this 
night, on Steven’s burning blood; absorbed in his own resolve, he 
stood in the shadow of a huge ilex towards the middle of the 
drive, half leaning on a couple of slender swords, whose hilts he 
clasped with one hand, waiting, as he had been waiting ever since 
midnight, for the moment of action. 

It was now nearly two, the clouds were breaking athwart the 
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moon’s disk, and her light pouring down with ever-increasing 
steadiness from the clearing vault above, the colonnades of the Villa 
loomed whitely forth from the surrounding foliage, with here and 
there a leaf gleaming like burnished silver. A rosy light, filtered 
from behind one window, crossed occasionally by a flitting shadow. 
There, no doubt, the faithful Eulalia, whom the Duchess trusted, 
was putting the last touches to that little supper which awaited 
her and her cavalier. . . . Oh, it should be a merry feast to-night, 
he would see to that! 

Hark! the rolling of carriage wheels; the rhythm of horses’ 
hoofs on the road ; now the sharp, sucking sound of their tread on 
the soaking avenue. A flash of light across his watching eyes, 
the vision of a white face at the window, and she had passed. He 
heard the horses draw up before the entrance, the slamming of 
doors; and the carriage crunched away to the stables at the 
back. 

His time was coming—patience still. He fingered the dagger 
in his breast with a smile, and shifted once more the weapons on 
which he leant. Swiftly the clouds, flying from the moon’s fair 
countenance, massed themselves in rolling gloom on the eastern 
horizon. The artist looked up at the heavens and once more 
smiled. Before that pure light began to wane, he should need it 
no longer, for the Prince was too gallant a courtier to keep a lady 
lingering. 

And now, what was this? Steps behind him on the short turf ; 
so stealthy, so measured as scarcely to have been audible to ears 
less keenly on the alert, less intensely strung to listen. 

The snapping of a twig beneath a heavy foot, and a dark, bulky 
form moved swiftly along towards the house, keeping carefully in 
shade of the azaleas and rhododendrons. 

Turning sharply, Steven saw it, and with a loud laugh, half of 
triumph, half of scoffing contempt at his own simplicity, he leaped 
into the centre of the moonlit space that divided him from the 
new-comer. He had nearly missed his vengeance after all; for 
while he was watching the avenue, through a private entrance 
the Duchess’s guest was creeping towards his rendezvous. 

As the wild, lithe figure sprang out into the light and hailed 
him, the Prince stopped and came forward with a gesture of 
surprise, doubt, and alarm. 

Steven flung off his hat, and bowed low with a mockery that 
was almost joyous. 

“Will you favour me with your attention for five minutes, 
Prince?” he cried gaily. The wind blew his hair from his fore- 
head, which shone in the moonlight with a strange brightness. We 
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have still to finish that little conversation begun at my studio door 
this morning; but I trust it will not take too much of your 
valuable time.” 

“Mr. Munro,” ejaculated the Prince amazedly; then, with a 
dark frown, which altered the whole character of his handsome, 
contented, sensual. face into something inexpressibly arrogant, 
“ what comedy is this ?” he said. 

Again Steven laughed aloud. Never had he felt more curiously 
elated, more sure of himself, more master of the situation. 

“Only the last act of a little comedy in which you have had 
the beau réle, Prince,” he answered, with the -same indescribable 
mixture of underlying ferocity and surface playfulness which had 
characterised his former utterance. “Oh! ”—as the Austrian made 
an impatient movement towards the Villa—‘“I know whither you 
are bound, and believe me, I have too much sympathy with your 
ardour to wish to detain you an instant longer than the time to 
settle this trifling matter. With your leave we shall proceed to 
business at once.” 

He threw his cloak-away as he. spoke, and holding out the two 
swords towards his companion— 

“ Be so kind as to choose.” 

“ He is mad!” exclaimed Prince Schwarzenheim, addressing 
the trees with a despairing shrug of his shoulders—“ raging mad! 
My good sir, I told you this afternoon that you were ill; this, 
allow me to remark, is the veriest delirium.” 

“Prince Schwarzenheim,” said Steven, with great deliberation, 
coming close up to him and putting his young, determined face on 
a level with the other’s heavy, sin-worn countenance—“ Prince 
Schwarzenheim, you are a scoundrel.” 

Under this assault the elder man seemed suddenly to recover his 
usual urbane self-possession. 

“My young friend,’ he said, in that good-tempered tone of 
condescending familiarity ever so galling to the artist’s quick 
blood, “ you are pleased to be complimentary, but I have seen too 
rauch of these matters to bear you malice. Tuke the advice of my 
experience ; pocket your little grievance and go home to bed. Do 
not commit the absurdity of trying to turn what you aptly term a 
little comedy into high tragedy. Everything is pardonable in 
these episodes save the ridiculous.” 

“Come, come, defend yourself,” cried the artist, flinging one of 
the swords on the ground and handling the other himself with 
fierce menace ; “I will bandy words no longer.” 

“Do you suppose, for a moment, that you can frighten me into 
this nonsense ?” said Prince Schwarzenheim, surveying the shining 
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blade turned on him, with a quiet smile; “I am not afraid of your 
murdering me, neither have I the least intention of crossing 
swords with you. Put down your weapon, sir,” he added, in a 
tone of dignified eommand, striking aside with his gloved hand 
the point that quivered within three inches of his breast, “ and let 
this foolish scene come to an end.” 

He once more turned to go, but Steven, extending his left arm, 
gripped his wrist fiercely. 

“No, by Heaven, you do not leave me till the indignity I have 
suffered at your hands be atoned for.” 

“ But, my good young man,” cried the Austrian, half-laughing, 
“ what have J to say to your injuries ? the delinquent is one of a 
sex we all regard too tenderly to dream of taking vengeance upon. 
Consult the past—you will see that I am perfectly innocent in the 
matter. It is getting late, or rather early, a fair lady awaits my 
coming, also a supper. To-morrow, when you are more calm, we 
can talk this over again.” 

“ Not to-morrow, nor any other time, but now, now, this instant. 
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‘Understand me, Prince, you must fight me to-night—I am 


determined.” 

There was a desperate resolve in the artist’s whole attitude, in 
the white fixity of his face, in the watchful glare of his eye, that 
gave full weight to his words. The Prince surveyed him with a 
glance that was not without a comical appreciation of the dilemma, 
and again shrugged his shoulders. 

“You shall fight me,” said Steven passionately, thrusting his 
pallid face close to him with the determined insolence of one bent 
on provocation ; “ scoundrel, coward, destroyer of peaceful homes, 
foul beast preying upon innocence and weakness, if to-night I am 
destined to revenge with my own wrong that of the many poor 
trusting souls that owe their ruin to you,I shall leave this 
accursed place feeling that I have done a good deed by mankind 
in ridding the world of such a monster; and if my arm should 
falter, the thought of that little countrywoman of mine, miserable, 
ignorant, foolish child, driven from her place in disgrace, sick to 
death of her shame within those. walls yonder, who, not a month 
ago before she knew you, was a happy, honest girl—the thought 
of this lost creature, I say, would lend me strength to strike.” 

A low whistle broke from the Prince’s lips, a new light seemed 
to dawn upon him. 

“ Donnerwetter !” he ejaculated with soft, amused amazement, 
“it's about the little mees after all. Mais comment done, my friend, 
IT have been at cross purposes with you then all this time. Ah! 
if it’s on account of the little mees, it’s quite another affair. Deso- 
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lated, I beg you to believe, to have interfered with you, but it was 
quite ignorantly, I assure you. Of course I do not for the moment 
dispute your right to resent my attentions in that quarter, but, 
with due allowance for your feelings, my good sir, this midnight 
ambush, your informal little programme, au clair de la lune, is very 
picturesque no doubt, and would make an excellent effect in a 
comic opera, but is hardly practical in real life. In any case it is 
not how we are accustomed to act in civilised countries. We 
place these matters in the hands of friends, and leave it to them 
to decide whether it be for our honour that a meeting should take 
place. You will permit me the observation that, beyond your 
undoubted gift for painting, I know nothing of you. Neverthe- 
less, if you will appoint a fit person to call on me to-morrow, I 
shall direct him to my second and trust we shall be able to arrange 
for the little performance you so ardently desire; believe me, if 
it be possible, I shall put no obstacle in the way. By my faith, 
it was in all probability a very nice little idyll destined to end in 
respectable hymen that I thus unwittingly disturbed. Tut, tut, I 
regret, I regret ; yet she was a pretty child, the little mees. . . .” 

“ Hold your foul tongue,” cried Steven violently, “I have never 
laid eyes on the wretched being, I have no more interest in her, 
no more reason to espouse her cause than any other honest man 
in Rome. But for all that, you shall not escape my vengeance to- 
night. It has added tenfold to the ignominy of the insults 
heaped on me that they should come through such a degraded 
brute as you. Once more, sir, you shall fight me, or submit to 
the fashion we in England treat those who have deserved such 
chastisement at our hands.” 

He dropped his sword, balled his strong hands, and disengaged 
them from the sleeves with a gesture as meaning as it was instinct 
with science and power. This time the Prince momentarily 
displayed both anger and perturbation. He divested himself of 
his ponderous cloak, picked up one of the weapons and placed him- 
self in the correct position of defence with extraordinary agility. 

* Your behaviour is infamous,” he exclaimed in a brutal voice, 
very different from the ordinary bland perfection of his address ; 
“‘ you force me to inform you in so many words that people of my 
class do not as a rule fight duels with people of yours.” 

“If that be your last objection,” retorted Steven, laughing 
aloud, returning, as he saw the moment of his vengeance at hand, 
to his first state of excited hilarity, “I am glad to be able to 
remove it. On no throne in Europe, at this moment, is there a 
man who can boast of better blood than mine. Come on, sir; you 
perchance brag of your sixteen quarterings; may it comfort you 
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now to know that you oppose them to one who can trace back his 
race as chiefs of their land for over twelve centuries ? ” 

The Prince interrupted the young man’s impetuous speech with 
a frank burst of laughter. “ Pray, pray,” he interposed, “do not 
overwhelm me, or the thought of the augustness of your person 
and the honour you are conferring upon me will quite unnerve 
me. Why then, since it must be—a@ Dieu vat! come on, young chief, 
I am ready.” 

His loss of self-control was past, he was once more the same 
courteous, dignified personality as ever. With a noble bearing 
and a cool determined air, he took his stand, betraying in every 
movement as much the practised swordsman as Steven’s first 
headlong assault gave testimony of the reverse. 

For a few minutes the tranquil garden resounded to the sharp 
beating of the combatants’ blades. Prince Schwarzenheim, firm 
on his feet and admirably composed, kept himself strictly on the 
defensive, parrying with precision his adversary’s furious slashes 
and thrusts, warily anticipative of the moment when the young 
man’s untutored attack would leave him open to some disabling 
throw. 

But Steven’s violence, his absolute recklessness of personal 
danger, his total ignorance itself of the experience-born conven- 
tionalities of fence, carried the field—as it often happens in such 
cases—even against the skill and deliberation of his opponent. A 


sudden vicious thrust from the shoulder, in direct defiance of all 


the canons of the art, but so powerful as to break through the 
elder man’s guard as though it had been of straw, and Steven 
beheld his enemy, all at once, roll over like a sack on his back, 
his legs stretched out, his weapon falling away from his nerveless 
clasp. 

At the sight of the prostrate form, the sort of obsession of rage 
and vengeance vanished from the artist’s mind, leaving him deadly 
cold, both physically and mentally. For a second or two he stood 
blankly staring at his victim. What had he done? had he killed 
the man? He could not tell, but in his heart he dreaded it with 
a great dismay. He was not of the stuff of which duellists are 
made after all. 

A reflective voice issuing from the recumbent figure, and appar- 
ently directed to the sky, here fell upon his ear, bringing so great 
a relief that, in his gratitude to the Prince for not being killed, he 
well-nigh lost sight of his hatred of him. 

“The Italians are right, I see,” said the supposed corpse 
contentedly, “in a fight Chi para, busca ; chi tira, tocca!” Then 
the speaker raised himself to a sitting posture, and began gingerly 
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to feel his right arm. “H’m, clean through the fleshy part—un- 
pleasant, but nothing serious. Diable, young man, you are the 
most disgusting swordsman I have ever come across. Are you 
not ashamed to know s0 little of the gentlemanly science?” 

With an effort he regained his feet as he spoke, holding out his 
right hand dripping darkly in the moonlight with the blood that 
ran down his arm. “May this innocent fluid have had at least 
the desired effect and washed away your injuries according to 
your amiable wish,” he went on cheerfully ; “in any case, you will 
observe that it is out of the question I could hold a weapon again 
for some time. Allons, Mr. Munro, the end of this episode is to 
be quite in keeping with the rest of it, it seems; I am bleeding 
like a pig, you see, and must beg for your assistance as far as the 
lodge yonder, where I shall have my arm bound up, be able to get 
a glass of wine, and despatch some one first with a little note to 
my fair hostess, who by this time, I dare say, has wisely given me 
up, and then for my carriage. Iam not much hurt, but this loss 
of blood always makes one a little queer. Thanks; my arm across 
your shoulder thus—it is perfect. The porter has an extremely 
handsome daughter, as perhaps you know, a fine specimen of the 
large, ox-eyed, Madonna-faced, Roman type; we are on fairly 
good terms, la Maria and I, and it will not be altogether a hard- 
ship to find myself under her care for a couple of hours. A 
thousand thanks; may I trouble you to complete your good 
services by hammering at the door and ringing the bell until you 
have aroused the inmates. They cannot yet be very sound asleep, 
as the Duchessa returned but an hour or so ago. Hold, there isa 
light moving; the beautiful Maria, I make nodoubt. Now, my good 
friend, we must concoct some little story of an accident, needless 
to rack our brains to explain too much—a few gold pieces will 
fill up all seeming discrepancies. Ah (relapsing into Italian), my 
fair child! do not be frightened, it is I, Prince Schwarzenheim ; I 
have come to beg for your hospitality and kind offices for a little 
while ;-I am wounded, an accident which I will tell you about by- 
and-by ; you will succour me, will you not? you could not turn 
me from your doors to bleed to death on the road? No, I will 
not so misjudge your tender heart! Receive the expression of 
my eternal gratitude, my dear Mr. Munro, for your timely minis- 
trations ; without you what would have become of me? No, you 
need not fear to leave me in the keeping of my gentle friend 
here: I will trespass on your courtesy no longer. Aw revoir, 
Signor Painter. My dear Maria, your help. Ah! who would have 
thought this pretty arm combined such beauty with such 
strength....” 
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The remainder of his sentence was lost to Steven as the speaker 
tottered into the house with some exaggeration of weakness, 
leaning affectionately on the shoulder of the startled girl, in whom 
bewilderment, however, was soon lost in a tide of feminine 
compassion. 

“ And this,” said the artist, as he turned away, “is the being 
whose life I first thirsted for and afterwards trembled to have 
taken! Let him live or die, he is not worth a moment’s thought. 
Fangh, I am covered with his blood! never mind, it will add a 
certain effective stage-colour to the forthcoming interview. Back 
to the ground to fetch my antagonist’s cloak, which I took good 
care he should forget . . . and.then——” 

* # * . * * 

The Duchess was walking up and down her boudoir in a very 
decided bad temper. She had exchanged the gorgeous costume, 
in which she had been the very queen of the night’s revels, for 
one of her favourite loose wrappers of silk and lace. She had 
spent sufficient time over her toilet to feel sure that art had done 
its utmost to throw into proper relief all the loveliness of which 
nature had been so unwontedly lavish. She had satisfied herself 
that nothing was wanting to the exquisite little supper-table that 
stood just at the proper distance from the merry wood fire, 
flanked by two inviting elbow-chairs; she had dismissed all the 
servants save Eulalia, and then she had sat down to wait. And 
she had waited: with patience a quarter of an hour, with 
impatience twenty minutes, with fury three-quarters of an hour. 
What impertinence, what insulting presumption! He should 
smart for this! Fat, bald, odious wretch, he should pay for it as 
dearly as all those who dared to offend Anna Castelcapaccio 
sooner or later paid for their folly! For to other attributes the 
Duchess added a long memory, a determined will, and a conscience 
well under control. 

Ah! at length sounds of a man’s tread on the stairs, now in 
the passage, preceded by Eulalia’s genteel tiptoe advance. 

“ How loud and assuredly he steps, this sleek and insinuating 
personage—so much tender thought for my reputation to tramp 
thus into my house, at dawn, like a dragoon. Bah! what réle 
other than that of court buffoon does the fool think I meant to 
assign to him by this night’s freak? He walks as if.he were 
master here.” 

The door opened gently, was gently closed, and the firm feet 
strode a little way into the room and stopped short. 

Without deigning to look in his direction, the Duchess spoke in 
a brief, strident voice, curiously unlike her usual dulcet drawl. 
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“You are too late, I am tired, go away.” 

Silence for the space of some twenty seconds. 

“Do you hear me, Prince?” said the lady sharply, rising as 
she spoke and turning vehemently round upon her visitor. 

With haggard, triumphant face, with eyes red and fierce; 
dark, slender, menacing, stood a very different presence from that 
of the comely, handsome figure she had expected to see. 

“My God, what is this?” she screamed, and fell back white 
and trembling on her chair. 

Still with the same awful dumbness the intruder now threw off 
the heavy cloak that enveloped him. 

The Duchess turned faint and sick, she put her hand to her 
throat. 


“There is blood upon you,” she whimpered; “oh, this is 
horrible!” 

“Tt is not mine,” said Steven, coming close to her and looking 
down at her with pitiless eyes and pitiless smile. “This blood is 
not mine,” thrusting out his red hand towards her so brutally 
that, had it not been for her disgusted recoil, it must have touched 
her; “these drops flowed from a far more elegant source than 
the poor artist can boast of. You looked frightened, reassure 
yourself, your lover is not dead; to slay vermin is not my 
vocation.” 

Anger.came to the woman’s assistance. Gathering her shaking 
limbs together, the colour returning with a rush to her face: 

“This is monstrous, this is of the last infamy,” she cried. 
“Whatever brings you here, Mr. Munro, I have not the smallest 
desire to discover, but”—stepping agitatedly across the room— 
“thank God, it will not take long to rid me of your presence— 
my servants are strong.” 

She reached for the bell, but Steven in a stride had followed 
her, and she was once more forced to draw back from the horror 
of his outstretched bloody hand. 

“No,” arresting the shriek on her wide open mouth by the 
intensity of his low-voiced passion, “ you, shall not call for help 
either, you are in my power now, take heed how you provoke me. 
I am not in a mood to be patient with you, you will do well 
therefore to submit quietly to the inevitable.” 

Obedient to his gesture, she cowered into a chair, watching him 
as he sat down in front of her, with staring, terror-stricken eyes, 
and a face, suddenly old, and lined, and unbeautiful with the 
stamp of her abject fear upon it. 

“Every dog has his day,” he went on in a bantering tone, 
placing himself in such a position that ‘she could not move 
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without touching him, while the steady glare of his eyes never 
wavered in its command of her magnetised gaze. “You have 
had yours—excuse the ungallantry of the simile, it is my turn 
now. You have had your sport, Madame, and exquisitely 
humorous it was, no doubt. You made a fool of a poor devil of a 
painter, went out of your way—even risked what women call 
their reputation—to do so. You have proved yourself above 
such prejudices; that, I can well believe, was the last of your 
considerations. Anyhow you took a good deal of trouble to turn 
my head. It is almost flattering to reflect upon, really; you saw 
that at first I was untouched by your charms, heard my faith was 
elsewhere pledged; this it was which probably gave the zest to 
the proceedings for you; it is such a delightful joke to make a 
man behave dishonourably and break his word! Having attained 
your end, you insulted me, using as your instrument a de- 
graded roué, one whose name is associated with deeds so shameful 
that it is an ill thing for an honest man even to mention it. So 
far so good—that is your part of the game, now comes mine.” 

He moved his chair an inch nearer and paused for a moment, 
then continued with a fresh assumption of light-heartedness which 
could not, however, conceal the increase of his anger, the ferocity 
of his bitterness : 

“Shall I tell you what happened when you came and taunted 
me to-day in my own house? My first impulse was to strangle 
you both. You first, the Prince afterwards. I had the strength 
of ten men. I could have done it there and then. What kept me 
back I cannot tell ; an Englishman’s innate mawvaise honte, I 
suppose. My next thought was suggested by this—you made a 
mistake when you placed it on your money to-day ”—he drew the 
dagger from his bosom, its sharp point gleaming as he balanced 
it in his hand, a bunch of wet papers stained of a sinister hue, 
hanging limply over its hilt. “You look pale, Madame, these late 
hours are trying, I will not keep you much longer. This weapon 
which I now hold was handed down to me from my forefathers. 
It has been used many and many a time, but never without 
accomplishing its purpose. There is a tradition that a pleasant 
old ancestor of mine having unwittingly wedded the daughter of 
a clan with which he was at deadly feud, therewith cut the throats 
of both wife and child, when, somewhat late in the day, he dis- 
covered his mistake. Yes, we come of a vindictive race; such is the 
blood that flows in my veins, you can readily understand that the 
sight of this heirloom did not tend to make it flow more calmly. 
. . . I took it up in my hand, so, I stabbed the bank-notes through 
and through, so—those notes, just payment for honest toil, but 
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with which you contrived to offer insult to the honour of Steven 
Munro!” His voice broke off hoarsely, he rose and towered above 
her, and looked down on her with a terrible threat in his eyes: 
“Then, Madame, I went over to that picture of you, which I had 
wrought so like to you that I could have almost sworn you 
were there in flesh and blood before me, and then I cut you 
across the face, like this, that your beauty should fool no man 
again.” 

The steel blade flashed blindingly before her, as in fearful 
proximity to her face it described a rapid cross in the air. 

With a yell of fear she flung herself at his feet and clasped 
them with frenzied hands : 

“ Ah, not that! not that! mercy, mercy!” 

He pushed her from him violently. 

“Get up,” he cried. 

But she crawled back to him, as you may see a beaten hound 
cower to his master’s knee, and kissed his feet and twined her 
arms round him, pouring forth her anguished pleading in a voice 
which terror had robbed of all sound save a ghastly whisper. 

“Oh, my God, what shall I do? oh, have pity—spare me! I 
sinned against you! I ask your pardon—humbly, humbly! In 
the name of God, don’t do that! Are you not revenged enough ? 
Spare a wretched woman at your mercy! I will be your slave, I 
will do what you will, but spare me!” 

What an abject heap of quaking flesh it was! what a poor 
white face! what white, dry lips futilely moistened by that 
babbling, stammering tongue! what a spectacle of womanhood 
degraded ! 

The murderous glare suddenly faded from Steven’s eyes, the 
unholy craving for revenge from his face. 

“Get up,” he said once more, and threw his dagger on the 
table. 

He felt shame of her shame, shame of his own manhood for 
its revenge on a woman, shame for the fearful temptation he had 
so nearly yielded to. 

“Tt is time this ridiculous scene should end,” he said wearily. 
“T thought to kill your lover, and when he lay helpless at my feet 
I could not, despicable though he be. I thought to punish you as 
you deserve, and again I cannot! Get up, for God’s sake and 
control yourself. You have nothing to fear from me. It is not in 
me to kill a fallen enemy or strike a woman.’ 

She stumbled to her feet and looked at him bewilderedly ; an 
reading in his countenance that all danger was indeed over, 
tottered to a chair and burst into a passion of tears. 
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He waited in mute, scornful, unpitying patience till the first 
paroxysm was over, gradually resuming possession of himself; 
then in an icy tone: 

“Pray try and command yourself sufficiently to listen to me,” 
he said ; “I shall be glad to relieve you of my presence, and doubt- 
less you as ardently desire my departure ; there is but one little 
formality necessary before we reach this satisfactory consummation. 
It is that you take back these notes.” 

She screamed faintly, and started in dismay from the dagger he 
once more held out to her. But the silent command of eye and 
hand was too stern to be disregarded. Shuddering with horror, 
with nerveless fingers that scarce could accomplish the task, she 
drew the notes from the blade. Then dropping them with a 
convulsion of loathing, crushed her hands into her draperies to 
hide their hideous stains from view, and throwing her head back 
on the cushions of her chair, sobbed helplessly like a child. 

“ During that little supper you did me the honour to partake 
of at my rooms some weeks ago, Madame,” said the man quietly, 
taking up his hat as he spoke and spurning the Prince’s cloak 
from his path, “I recollect your telling me that you were at a loss 
for a new sensation, adding in a very complimentary manner that 
I had furnished you with one. Your subsequent behaviour led 
me to believe that you were still on the research for novelty in 
that particular. I flatter myself I have again supplied the want, 
this time in a manner that will last you for some time.” 

He turned to go, and had taken two steps towards the door 
when an inarticulate cry from the Duchess arrested him. She had 
half risen from her seat, the tears were streaming down her face, 
she stretched out her arms. 

“Steven!” she cried in a strange tone of pleading. 

He wheeled round and looked at her. And under the ineffable 
contempt of that glance even her shameless eyes fell. 


* * * * * * 


Outside dawn was bursting into beautiful day. The sun was 
rising in crimson and purple, amber and gold and silver ; indescrib- 
able was the wealth of colours stretching across the wide skies. 
And in the west there were translucent greens and exquisite opal 
tints melting into the sapphire blue of the vault above. Every 
dewdrop in the garden reflected a little glory of many-hued light. 
There rose from the flower-starred space a medley of rich perfumes. 
The ilex trees stood out black against the brilliant horizon, the 
hills were all radiant, Rome lay like a transfigured dream-city 
under the glamorous rays. 








128 A NEW SENSATION. 


Steven stood still a moment, and gazed around him, his soul 
sickened with a deadly nausea. 

Oh, for the mists, the moors, the heather—the pure, healthy, 
honest, cold breath of his native land! His heart bounded with a 
sudden yearning that brought the tears to his eyes. 

“T have passed through the fire,” he murmured; “ but I can 
still look my child-bride in the eyes. Home, home and Maimie! 
Yes, yes, my darling, I am coming!” 
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How to be Sappy though Single. 


—_—— 


I praw my chair before the fire, 
My dressing-gown falls on my knees; 
The faithful friends who never tire, 
My books, are ranged around to please 
The changing mood. In all the shire 
No Benedict’s so well at ease. 
With one thing more my bliss were ripe, 
And that I seize, my own, my pipe. 


The genial Autocrat is near, 
And Boswell, standing by his side; 
There’s Fielding, hiding in the rear, 
Here Lillywhite, and “Nyren’s Guide” ; 
Pendennis, Pickwick, Swift, and here 
The frolic Muse’s sons abide; 
Locker and Praed together stand, 
And Dobson ready to my hand. 


The bleak wind shrills across the street, 
The fire burns up more cheerfully. 
What need I, puss, love’s bitter-sweet ? 
I am not Miss Blanche Amory. 

We'll rest content with one defeat ; 
No more emotions, thanks, for me! 

Or only this, lulled by your purr 

To close my eyes and think of Her. 


* + » * . 


HOW TO BE HAPPY THOUGH SINGLE. 


"Tis midnight and the fire is low; 
Hour after hour my thoughts will stray, 
And leave my trusty books, and go 


Along the well-remembered way. 
"Tis better thus, no doubt. Heigho! 
There’s something wanting, pussy. Stay!— 


I'll write her in the self-same strain, 
Perhaps she won’t say “No” again. 


Epmunp YINEY. 





























Charles Sames Mapier. 


Tue story of the life of the conqueror of Scinde is one which we 
believe will more than repay the reader. It has lately been well 
told by Sir William Butler, whose ‘ Life of Gordon’ is evidence 
of his fitness for the task. For those who have not the oppor- 
tunity of reading that interesting biography, we offer the follow- 
ing outline of his career. 

Charles Napier was the eldest of three brothers, all destined to 
become great soldiers, and one of them—the youngest, William— 
to immortalise his name as one of the very foremost of military 
historians. The boys were brought up at Celbridge, a village of 
a single street, about ten miles west of Dublin. Their education 
was not such as is commonly supposed to be necessary for the 
Army. ‘They were entered neither at Eton, nor Harrow, nor 
Rugby, but at a modest establishment in the village. Here they 
quickly became the leaders of the school by virtue of their 
abilities, and courage, and strength. When the school broke up 
at three o'clock, the villagers, we are told, would often hasten to 
their doors, for a strange sight was sometimes to be seen. Let 
Sir William Butler tell the story. 


“There were pigs,” he says, “in Celbridge in those days, tall gaunt 
animals, with wide flapping ears that hung over their eyes, and long legs 
that could gallop over the ground; and it is said that, mounted on the 
backs of these lean and agile hogs, the Napier boys were wont to career 
homeward with scholars and pig-owners following in wild pursuit.” 


There was an old woman in the village, one Molly Dunne, a 
very ancient dame said to be about a hundred and thirty years of 
age, and of prodigious memory ; and to her cottage the boys would 
often resort. She was to them as a professor of military history, 
and to her stories of war and fighting they were never tired of 
listening. But there was another teacher whose daily influence 
cannot be over-estimated. “Their father was their best school- 
master.” He was with them at home and abroad, during the long 
winter evenings, and out on the mountains and the moors. And 
from him the boys learnt lessons that were never forgotten. He 
taught them “ to scorn delights and live laborious days,” to “ be 
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true and just in all their dealings,” to despise the emptiness of 
fashion, to hate oppression, to feel and to sympathise with the 
poor. And these lessons, enforced by a noble example, were to 
bear a rich harvest in after years “by the shores of mighty 
Eastern rivers, and under the shadows of Himalayan mountains.” 

At Limerick, where Charles was first stationed as extra aide-de- 
camp to the commanding officer, he had the misfortune to break 
his leg. He was out shooting with his brother George, when a 
snipe, rising from beyond a deep, wide ditch, falls to his gun. He 
leaps over the ditch, slips, »nd breaks his leg. The mettle of the 
lad now shows itself. His leg is badly fractured, indeed the bone 
is sticking out through the skin; but he will get the snipe. He 
drags himself along the uneven ground to where the bird is lying, 
and when George, hurrying up to see if his brother is hurt, 
beholds the ghastly wound, the disabled sportsman cries out 
cheerily, “ Yes, I’ve broken my leg, but I’ve got the snipe.” 

It was during the stirring times of Napoleon’s Continental wars 
that Charles Napier joined the Army, but for some six years he 
chafed at the inactivity of garrison life at home. But he was not 
idle. He availed himself of every possible opportunity for acquir- 
ing the knowledge of his profession. 


“T quit the mess,” he writes home, “ at five o’clock, and from that to 
ten o’clock gives me five hours’ more reading. There is a billiard-table ; 
but feeling a growing fondness for it, and fearing to be drawn into play 
for money, I have not touched a cue lately.” 


Here is an inventory of his kit, which will startle more modern 
notions of military uniform :— 

“You talk of magazines of clothes,” he writes to his mother; “ why, I 
have no clothes but those on my back. My pantaloons are green, and I 
have only one pair; my jacket twice turned; a green waistcoat, useless ; 
one pair of boots, without soles or heels; a green feather, and a helmet 


not worth sixpence. I have, indeed, too many books, but books and clothes 
all go into two trunks.” 


It was during these dreary years of inactivity that his noble 
father died. “Sarah,” said the dying colonel to his beautiful 
wife, “take my watch, I have done with time.” Charles felt the 
loss keenly, as well he might, and his after career bore living 
testimony to the fact that the memory of that father’s teaching 
was stamped indelibly on his mind and character. 

When Charles Napier was twenty-seven years of age, he sailed 
for Lisbon to take part in the Peninsular Campaign. The dream 
of his life was now to be realised, and he was to see active service. 
Together with his two brothers, he was with Sir John Moore 
during the disastrous retreat to Corunna, and took part in that 
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heroic battle. The story of that famous fight, and of the death of 
Sir John Moore, of whom Napoleon had said, “I shall advance 
against him in person; he is now the only General fit to contend 
with me,” must be read in the pages of his brother's “history.” 
With Charles himself only we are here concerned. “The fall of 
Moore,” as Sir William Butler says, “ paralysed the thinking 
power of those who succeeded to the command.” Charles, who 
commanded the Fiftieth, was surrounded, and wounded, and taken 
prisoner. Indeed he was returned as dead. The story, as told 
by his brother, is as follows :— 





“When the French renewed the attack on Elvina he was, with a few 
men, somewhat in advance of the village, for the troops were broken into 
small parties by the vineyard walls and narrow lanes. Being hurt, he 
endeavoured to return, but the enemy coming down, he was stabbed, and 
thrown to the ground with five wounds; and death appeared inevitable, 
when a French drummer rescued him from his assailants, and placed him 
behind a wall. A soldier with whom he had been struggling, irritated to 
ferocity, returned to kill him, but was prevented by the drummer. The 
morning after the battle, the Duke of Dalmatia, being apprised of Major 
Napier’s situation, had him conveyed to good quarters, and with a kind- 
ness and consideration very uncommon, wrote to Napoleon desiring that 
his prisoner might not be sent to France, which would have been des- 
tructive to his professional prospects. The marshal also obtained for the 
drummer the decoration of the Legion of Honour.” 


For some two months Napier remained a prisoner with the 
French, at whose hands he received every possible kindness. On 
his return to England he was welcomed with tears of joy by his 
widowed mother, who believed him to be dead. He came back, we 
are told, more determined than ever, certain that he could command 
in battle, and only longing for an opportunity, which, however, 
was to be many years in coming. But not for long was he to 
remain at home. The year 1810 found him again in the 
Peninsula, this time under Wellington ; and once more the three 
brothers are together. At the action on the Coa, they are in the 
thickest of the fight, and William is wounded; at Busaco, where 
shortly afterwards Wellington gave battle to Massena, a bullet 
strikes Charles full in the face, “passing from the right of his 
nose to his left ear, and shattering all before it,’ and he too is 
carried to the rear, and laid in the cell of a convent hard by, 
where he soon hears that his brother George is likewise wounded. 
In the midst of his pain, he thinks of the poor old mother at home, 
then grieving over the death of her daughter, and writes to her : 
**T am wounded, dear mother—you never saw so ugly a thief as I 
am; but melancholy subjects must be avoided, the wound is not 
dangerous”; and again, “ The scars on my face will be as good as 
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medals—better, for they were not gained by simply being a 
lieutenant-colonel, and hiding behind a wall.” 

In the following spring he again joins his regiment, though suffer- 
ing much from his wounded face. The privations, too, are terrible. 
“We are living on biscuits full of maggots,” he says, “ and though 
not a bad soldier, hang me if I relish maggots! The hard biscuit, 
too, bothers my wounded jaw when there is no time to soak it.” 

Charles was worried, too, about his prospects. Ever since 
Corunna, he had had a grievance with the Horse Guards. Though 
the brothers were mentioned in almost every Gazette as wounded, 
or as conspicuous for their bravery, yet promotion had been 
denied them. Officers at home idling away their time in fashion 
and frivolity had been promoted, but the Napiers were passed 
over. At last, when the Duke of York became Commander-in- 
chief, Charles was nominated to the command of the 102nd 
Regiment, just returned from Botany Bay. But to his regret the 
appointment necessitated his return from the Peninsula. The 
regiment is ordered to Bermuda, where he sets to work to restore 
discipline, and to check drunkenness, hating all the while both 
the people and the place. The news of the battle of Salamanca 
reaches him, and makes him kick against the pricks. 


“These glorious deeds in Spain,” he writes to his mother, “ make me 
turn with disgust to the dulness of drill, and it is hard to rouse myself to 
work; my broken jaw did not give me half the pain the life we lead here 
does, and being so far from you—yet duty must be done.” 


The outbreak of hostilities with the United States releases him 
from his prison at Bermuda, and shortly afterwards he exchanged 
into his old regiment, then in service in the Pyrenees; but by the 
time he arrived in England the Continental war was over, and 
Napoleon was a prisoner at Elba. 

Napier now found himself on half-pay and with nothing to do; 
and so entering the Military College at Farnham, he indulged for 
a while his passion for reading. The condition of the country 
fills him with indignation, and he cannot keep his opinions to 
himself. The iniquitous game-laws, the Catholic disabilities, the 
oppressive taxation, the rotten boroughs, the monstrous abuse of 
privilege are all loudly denounced. His manly heart beats in 
sympathy with the people. “There are two millions of people in 
England and Ireland,” he says, “ starving to enable Lord Camden 
to receive thirty-eight thousand a year, and to expend it on game 
and other amusements.” It is not surprising that with such 
opinions Napier failed to obtain promotion. 


** Clearly,” says Sir William Butler in a fine vein of sarcasm, “the man 
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who held that rotten boroughs were not the perfection of representative 
government, that a Roman Catholic ought to be allowed to make a will 
and have a horse worth more than five pounds, was fit only for foreign 
service, or active warfare, and quite unsuited to hold a military appoint- 
ment at home.” 





And so a foreign post, where such dangerous opinions could do 
no harm, was quickly found for him. He is appointed Inspecting 
Field Officer of the Ionian Isles, and afterwards Military President 
in Cephalonia, which has been described as “an earthly paradise 
turned by misgovernment into a hell.” There was scope enough 
here for energy, and Napier spared not himself. He set himself 
to work to drain marshes, to make roads, to build quays, to reform 
the prisons, to restore law and order throughout the island. “I 
take no rest myself,” he writes, “and give nobody else any; they 
were all getting too fat.” Such energy could not but bear fruit. 
Indeed, his success was so great as to arouse the envy of the 
Governor-General. That pompous official, noticing that Napier 
wore moustachios, sent him a notice to shave immediately. 
‘‘Obeyed to a hair” was Napier’s response! For nine years he 
worked assiduously at his road-making and bridge-building, and 
administration of justice, using every endeavour to improve the 
condition of the people, and to make the little corner he lived in 
somewhat less ignorant, and somewhat less miserable than it was 
before he entered it. Nor were his efforts in vain. ‘“ They still 
speak,” said a Greek lady only last year, “ of Napier in Cephalonia 
as of a god.” 

In 1830 Charles Napier was back in England, his Ionian service 
at an end,and out of employment. He was now fifty years of age, 
and his position looked dark indeed. Official dislike still followed 
him. His services, his wounds, his splendid abilities counted for 
nothing. He was wretchedly poor, and how to make money he 
knew not. To add to his troubles, his wife died in 1833, and “ the 
great heart of the man seemed to break.” He now settled at 
Caen, in Normandy, and devoted himself to literary work and to 
the education of his two young daughters. In his book on 
‘Colonisation ’ we find this significant sentence as to his idea of 
government :— 


“As to government, all discontent springs from unjust treatment. 
Idiots talk of agitation; there is but one in existence, and that is injustice. 
The cure for discontent is to find out where the shoe pinches, and ease it. 
If you hang an agitator and leave the injustice, instead of punishing a 
villain, you murder a patriot.” 


The work on ‘ Colonisation’’ was followed by one on ‘ Military 
Law,’ in which he strongly advocates the abolition of flogging in 
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the Army, at any rate in times of peace. “Our father was 
always against it,” he says, “and he was right.” The whole book 
breathes the spirit of the intensest sympathy with the common 
soldier. He could never forget what he himself owed to the 
French drummer at the battle of Corunna. 

The general election of 1837 sees him back in England, 
and residing at Bath, where he throws all his energy into the 
cause of the Radical candidate. With reference to this election 
we find the following extract, which will bear quoting :— 


“The Tories,” he says, “ especially the women, are making a run against 
all the Radical shops. Can we let a poor devil be ruined by-the Tories 
because he honestly resisted intimidations and bribery? Nothing cam 
exceed the fury of the old Tory ladies!” 


The country now seemed on the eve of revolution. The Chartist 
agitation was at its height, when Charles Napier received a 
summons to London. Lord John Russell offers him the command 
of the Northern district, which is immediately accepted. No 
better appointment could possibly have been made, for Napier was 
a born ruler of men. He at once set to work to take every 
precaution against the possibility of a general rising ; at the same 
time he invites a leading Chartist chief to witness the practice of 
his gunners, and endeavours to show him the utter futility of 
rebellion. But Napier does not like the work. While stoutly 
opposed to any attempt at revolution, he is at heart in sympathy 
with the people. With the main points of the charter he 
thoroughly agrees. He wishes now that he had gone to Australia, 
when an appointment was offered him some years before. The 
misery of the people cuts him to the quick. The streets of 
Manchester, he says, are horrible— 


“The poor starving people go about in twenties and forties begging, but 
without the least insolence; and yet some rich villains and some foolish 
women choose to say they try to extort charity. It is a lie, an infernal 
lie! neither more nor less. Nothing can exceed the good behaviour of 
these poor people, except it be their cruel sufferings.” 


On the anniversary of Corunna we find this entry in his journal : 
“Oh! that I should have outlived that day to be at war with my 
own countrymen ! ” 

But more congenial employment was now to be offered to the 
old warrior. Thirty-two years had passed since the battle of 
Corunna, and Napier was now sixty years of age. There were 
troubles in Afghanistan, and our Indian frontier was in serious 
danger. Napier is offered a command and eagerly accepts it. 
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He arrives in India with just two pounds in his pocket, and 
assumes the command of the Poonah Division. We cannot follow 
in detail the negotiation which took place between Lord Ellen- 
borough, the Governor-General of India, and the Ameers of Scinde, 
nor can we attempt to explain the political situation. It is far 
too complicated to be dealt with in a few sentences. Suffice it to 
say that in the splendid victory of Meanee, Charles Napier became 
the conqueror of Scinde. With eighteen hundred men, of whom 
only four hundred were British, he utterly defeated thirty 
thousand of the enemy. It was a “fight of heroes.” Led by the 
Twenty-second, composed almost entirely of Tipperary men, the 
little army performed prodigies of valour. And when, after three 
hours’ close fighting, the dark masses of the Beloochees gave way, 
the Tipperary men greeted the old General with cheers of victory. 
Those cheers touched his heart. “The Twenty-second,” he writes 
in his journal, “ gave me three cheers after the fight; and one 
during it. Her Majesty has no honour to give that can equal 
that.” 

In his despatches next morning, for the first time in our 
military history, the private soldier is personally mentioned for 
acts of bravery. He fears that the authorities at home will not 
like it; but like it or not, he will do justice to the “man in the 
ranks.” In consequence of the victory of Meanee, Napier is 
immediately appointed Governor of Scinde, with absolute power. 

He now looks forward to a quiet time of civil administration, 
in which sympathy and justice will supplant tyranny and law- 
lessness. “Now,” he writes, “I shall work at Scinde as in 
Cephalonia, to do good, to create, to improve, to end obstruction, 
to raise up order.” But the bright vision of the future soon faded 
into the light of common day. Difficulties everywhere presented 
themselves. A terrible pestilence swept through the “ Unhappy 
Valley”; the Bengal troops were on the verge of mutiny, hill- 
robbers plundered the villages and murdered the inhabitants ; the 
frightful heat laid the old warrior low, while slander and mis- 
representation at home embittered his noble heart. But, in the 
midst of it all, Napier never for a moment gave in; he was always 
at work, as of old in the Ionian Isles, administering justice, 
relieving the oppressed, putting down tyranny, improving in a 
score of ways the condition of the country. And all the while he 
is conducting his daughters’ education fifteen hundred miles away. 
Post by post he sends them quires of foolscap paper with the 
requisite sums and questions, and can always find time to correct 
them when returned. At length his relations with those in 
authority became so strained—for Napier had dared to speak the 
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truth, and to champion the cause of the oppressed—that in 1848 
he returned to England. 

For ten months was he to remain at home, and his life during 
that period has been described as “a mixture of honour and insult 
—honour from the great mass of his fellow-countrymen, insult at 
the hands of the Board of Directors of the East India Company, 
and from more than one minister of the Crown.” The Directors 
and those in authority could not forgive the outspoken manliness 
with which Napier had denounced their incapacity and greed, and 
now they assail him in every possible manner. But the people of 
England cannot do enough for the old hero with “the eagle face 
and bold strong eye.” Clubs and corporations delight to do him 
honour. At Dublin, when he appeared in the Theatre Royal, the 
whole house rose and gave him such a welcome as deeply touched 
his heart. ‘“ My father and mother,” he writes, “seemed to rise 
before my eyes to witness the feelings of Dublin towards me.” 
But what pleased him most was a letter from a Radical shoemaker 
at Bath, to welcome him home. “Iam more flattered by Bolwell’s 
letter,” he says, ‘than by dinners from all the clubs in London.” 
And now, in the midst of all this welcome and applause, England 
is startled by news from India. The disastrous battle of 
Chillianwallah has been fought; and with one voice the nation 
calls on Charles Napier to save our Indian Empire. It was a 
bitter pill for the Directors, who for years had been assailing the 
conqueror of Scinde, but they had to swallow it. The Duke of 
Wellington sent for Napier, and addressing to him the celebrated 
words, “If you don’t go, I must,” appointed him to the command 
in India. 

And so to India Napier went, but only to find the Sikh war 
over. There was still, however, much for a Commander-in-chief to 
do, and the old man of sixty-seven set himself to do it with his 
accustomed energy. For those who had eyes to see, signs of the 
coming Mutinyalready lowered on the horizon of our Indian Empire, 
and whatever preventive measures were possible were promptly 
undertaken by the keen-eyed veteran. But in the carrying out of 
those very measures, which the after-light of history cannot but 
approve, he again incurred the censure of the Indian Government. 
Napier immediately resigned, and after once more reviewing the 
soldiers of Meanee, who received their beloved leader with the 
most frantic enthusiasm, he found himself, after two years’ absence, 
again in England. 

When wearied and disappointed with his work in India, and 
harassed by the malice of his enemies, he had often longed for 
the time when, freed from the anxieties of duty, he could retire in 
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peace to his home in Hampshire. That time had now come, and 
as soon as possible he quitted London, and settled down at 
Oaklands, near the village of Purbrook, on the north side of 
Portsdown Hill. But the peace he longed for did not come. His 
health was shattered, and it soon became evident to all around 
him that the days of the old hero were numbered. His enemies 
continued to assail him, and even tried to rob him of his Scinde 
prize-money. And now, with the shadows of the Valley gathering 
around, and unable to answer the calumnies of his accusers, he 
would sometimes, as he lay upon his little camp-bed, turn to his 
younger brother, the veteran historian of the Peninsular War, and 
ask him to defend his memory when he was gone. At last, after 
many weeks of wearied sickness, in the early morning of an 
August day, with the colours of the Twenty-second Regiment 
hanging above his head, and with his friends and relatives around 
him, the soul of Charles Napier fled to the God who gave it. They 
buried him in the graveyard of the old military chapel at 
Portsmouth, amid the silent sorrow of sixty thousand people. 
“When I die, may the poor regret me,” he had written in his 
journal not long before his death. His desire was abundantly 
fulfilled; not only did they regret him at the moment of his 
departure, they have not ceased to regret him still. The 
remembrance of his kindness, his goodness, his justice, his 
sympathy with the needy and oppressed, is yet green among the 
poor of the neighbourhood. 

Assailed as he was in his lifetime by slander and the strife of 
tongues, it may be well to learn what such a thinker as Carlyle 
thought of him. 


“A lynx-eyed, fiery man, with the spirit of an old knight in him. 
More of a hero than any modern I have seen for a long time; a singular 
veracity one finds in him, not in his words alone, but in his actions, judg- 
ments, aims, in all that he thinks, and does, and says, which, indeed, I have 
observed is the root of all greatness or real worth in human creatures, 
and properly the first, and also the earliest, attribute of what we call 
genius among men.” 


So wrote of Charles Napier the greatest thinker of our age— 
that is the mountain top. “If you want to find the other extreme 
of estimate,” says Sir William Butler in concluding his admirable 
biography, to which this article is greatly indebted, “ you will go 
to Trafalgar Square, and on the pedestal of Napier’s statue there 
read :—‘ Erected by Public Subscriptions, the most numerous 
Contributors being Private Soldiers.’ Between these two grades 
of admiration lies the life of Charles James Napier.” 
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Aunt Anne. 


Cuapter I. 


Mz. and Mrs. Walter Hibbert had been married just four months 
when Aunt Anne first appeared on the scene. They were at 
Brighton, whither they had gone from Friday to Tuesday, so that 
Mr. Hibbert might get braced up after a hard spell of work. 
Besides doing his usual journalism, he had been helping a friend 
with a popular educational weekly, and altogether “had slaved 
quite wickedly,” so his wife said. But he had declared that, 
though he found matrimony, as far as he had gone, very delightful, 
it had to be paid for, especially at the beginning of its career, 
when it ran into furniture, linen, plate, and expensive presents 
to a dear little wife, though the expensiveness of the last he 
generously kept to himself. So it resulted in the visit to 
Brighton. They spent the happiest four days in the world there, 
and felt quite sad when Tuesday morning arrived. But they 
wisely did their best to forget that the evening train would take 
them back to London, and resolved that their last day should pass 
merrily. : 

“Suppose we have a long drowsy morning on the pier,” she 
suggested ; “ nothing is nicer or more restful than to listen to the 
band and look down into the water. We needn’t see the horrid 
people—indeed, if we sit on one of the end seats and keep our 
faces turned seawards, we can forget that they even exist.” 

Mr. Hibbert solemnly considered the proposal. 

“The only drawback is the music, it makes so much noise— 
that’s the worst of music, it always does,” he said sadly. 
“ Another thing is, that I cannot lie full length on the pier as I 
can on the beach.” 

“Very well, then we'll go to the beach. The worst of the 
beach is, that we can’t look down into the water, as we can 
from the end of the pier.” 

“That’s true; and then there are lots of pretty girls on the 
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pier, and I like to see them, for then I know that there are some 
left—for the other fellows,” he added nobly. 

So they went to the pier, and sat on one of the side seats at 
the far end and looked down into the water, and blinked their 
happy eyes at the sunshine. And they felt as if all the beautiful 
world belonged to them, as if they two together were being drawn 
dreamily on and on into the sky, and sea, and light, to make one 
glorious whole with happy nature; but a whole in which they 
would be for ever conscious of being together, and never less 
sleepy or blissful than now. This was Walter’s idea, and he said 
it all in his dear romantic way that generally ended up with a 
laugh. “It would never do, you know, because we should get 
nothing to eat.” 

“Don’t,” she said. “That is so like you; you always spoil a 
beautiful idea, you provoking thing,” and she rubbed her chin 
against the back of the seat and looked down more intently at the 
water. Without any one in the least suspecting it, he managed to 
stoop and kiss her hand, while he pretended to be trying to see 
something, that of course was not there, at the top of a wave. 

They were having a delightful morning, they lived in every 
moment of it, and wished it would never come to an end; still, 





when it did, there would be a delicious luncheon to go back to— 
very large prawns, roast chicken and green peas, and an enormous 
dish of ripe figs, which both their souls loved. After all, Walter 
thought, the world was not a bad place, especially when you had a 
wife who adored you and thought that everything you did bore 
the stamp of genius. 

The band was playing a waltz, though to this day they do not 
know it. All manner of people were passing to and fro, but they 
| did not notice them. 

“T should like to stay here for ever,” Mrs. Hibbert said, with a 
sweet sigh of content. “Do you know, Walter,” she went on 
suddenly after a pause, “it will be four months to-morrow since 
we were married? ‘Time seems to have flown.” 
¥ “ By Jove! it really is a miracle what those four months have 
done with themselves,” he answered, looking up for a moment; as 
if to be sure that Time was not a conjuror standing before him 
about to hand the four months from beneath a handkerchief, with 
a polite bow and the remark that they would have to be lived 
through at the ordinary rate. 
4 A spare-looking old lady, dressed in black, passed by, but he 
did not notice her. 

“You see,” he went on, with his eyes fixed on a sailing boat in 

the distance, “if things were always going to be——” 
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At the sound of his voice the lady in black, who was only a few 
yards off, stopped, listened, hesitated, and, turning back, stood 
before him. He recognised her in a moment. 

“Aunt Anne!” he exclaimed. His voice was amiable, but 
embarrassed, as if he did not quite know what to do next. 

“My dear Walter,” she said, with a sigh and in a tone of great 
relief, “I am so glad to find you; I went to your lodgings, I saw 
your name and address in the visitors’ list yesterday, but you 
were out; then I thought I might find you here. And this is 
your wife? My dear Florence, I am so glad to see you.” 

Till that moment Mrs. Walter Hibbert had never heard of the 
existence of Aunt Anne, but Aunt Anne had evidently heard of 
Mrs. Hibbert. She knew her Christian name, and called her by it 
as naturally as if she had been at her christening. She stretched 
out a small hand covered with a black thread glove as she spoke, 
and held Florence’s fingers affectionately in hers. Florence 
looked at her a little wonderingly. Aunt Anne was slight and 
old, nearly sixty perhaps. All over her face there were little 
lines that crossed and re-crossed, and branched off in every 
direction. She had grey hair, and small dark eyes that blinked 
quickly and nervously; there appeared to be some trifling 
affection of the left eye, for now and then, as if by accident, it 
winked at you. The odd thing was that, in spite of her evident 
tendency to nervous excitement, her shabby black satin dress, 
almost thread-bare shawl, and cheap gloves, there was an air of 
dignity about the spare old lady, and something like determina- 
tion in her kindly voice that, joined to her impulsive tenderness, 
made you quickly understand she would be a very difficult person 
to oppose. 

“ Dear boy,” she said gently to Walter, “why didn’t you write 
to me when you were married? You know how glad I should 
have been to hear of your happiness.” 

“Why didn’t you write to me, Aunt Anne?” he asked, gaily 
turning the tables. 

“Yes, I ought to have done so. You must forgive me, dears, 
for being so remiss,” she said, looking at them both, “and believe 
me that it was from no lack of affection. But,” she went on 
quickly, “we must not waste our time. You are coming to 
ottingdean with me, and at once. Mr. Baines is longing to see 
you both.” 

“But we can’t go now, Aunt Anne,” Walter declared in his 
kindest manner; “we must get back to the lodgings. We told 
them to have luncheon ready at one o’clock, and to-night we go 
home. Couldn’t you come and lunch with us ?” 
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“My dear Walter,” she said, with a look of dismay and in a 
voice that was almost pained, “what would your uncle say? I 
could not possibly return without you.” 

“ But he has never seen me, Aunt Anne.” 

“That is one reason why he would never forgive me if I did 
not take you back.” 

“ But it is so far, we should be all day getting there,” Walter 
objected a little helplessly, for he felt already that Aunt Anne 
would carry her point. 

“Tt is only to; Rottingdean ”—she spoke with hurt surprise— 
“and we will drive. I saw a beautiful fly as I was coming on 
to the pier, and engaged it; I know you too well, my darling, 
to think you will refuse me.” 

Her manner had changed in a moment; she said the last words 
with soft triumph, and looked at Florence. The sight of the 
young wife seemed to be too much for her; there was some- 
thing like a tear in the left eye, the one that winked, when she 
spoke again. 

“T must give her a kiss,” she said tenderly, and putting out her 
arms she gathered the girl to her heart. “But we must make 
haste,” she went on quickly, hurrying over the fag end of her 
embrace, as if she had not time to indulge in her feeling, much as 
she desired to do so. ‘ Mr. Baines will wonder what has happened 
tous. He is longing tosee you;” and without their knowing it, 
she almost chased them along the pier. 

Then Walter, thinking of the prawns and the chicken and the 
large dish of ripe green figs, made a wild struggle to get free. 

“ But really, Aunt Anne,” he said firmly, “ we must go back to 
the lodgings. Come and lunch with us now, and let-us go and 
see Mr. Baines another time; I dare say we shall be at Brighton 
again soon. We will make a point of coming now that we know 
you are here, won't we, Floggie?” and he appealed feebly to 
his wife. 

“Yes, indeed we will,” Florence said. 

“Dear children,” Aunt Anne laughed, “I shall not let you 
escape now that I have found you.” There was an unexpected 
brightness in her manner, but there was no intention of letting 
them go. 

“ Besides, there may be important letters at the lodgings, and I 
ought to do a bit of work;” but there was evident invention 
in Walter's voice, and she did not slacken her pace. Still, as 
if she wanted him to know that she saw through his excuses, she 
looked at him reproachfully, and with a determination that did 
not falter. 
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“Tt would be impossible for me to return without you,” she 
said; “he would never forgive me. JBesides, dear children, you 
don’t know what a pleasure it is to see you. I could not let you 
go just yet. My heart gave a bound as I recognised Walter’s 
voice,” she went on, turning to Florence ; “he is so like what his 
dear father used to be. I knew him directly.” 

They were already by the turnstile. They felt helpless. The old 
lady with the thin shoulders and the black shawl loosely floating 
behind seemed to be their master: they were like children doing 
as they were told. 

“ Here is the fly. Get in, my darlings,” she said triumphantly, 
and Florence meekly took her place. ‘Get in, dear Walter,” she 
repeated with decision, “I will follow ; get in,” and he too obeyed. 
Another moment and they were going towards Rottingdean. 

The old lady looked relieved and pleased when they were on 
their way. 

“Tt is a lovely drive,” she said, “and it will do you far more 
good than sitting on the pier. I am so glad to have you with me, 
dear children.” She seemed to delight in calling them children, 
and it was odd, but each time that she said the word it seemed to 
give her a stronger hold on them. She turned to Florence. 

“Are your father and mother quite well, my dear?” she 
asked. 

Walter put his hand on his wife’s. 

“She only has a mother,” he said gently. 

Aunt Anne looked quite penitent. She winked with her left 
eye and was silent for a moment or two, almost as if she 
meditated shedding a tear for the defunct father of the niece by 
marriage whom she had never seen in her life before to-day. 
Suddenly she turned the subject so grotesquely that they nearly 


laughed. 
“ Are you fond of chocolates, my darling ? ” 
“Yes—” Florence hesitated a minute and then said softly : 


“Yes, Aunt Anne, very”—she had not had occasion to give 
the old lady any name in the few words she had spoken pre- 
viously. 

“Dear child, I knew you would be,” Aunt Anne said, and from 
ander her shawl she produced a box covered with white satin 
paper and having on its lid a very bright picture of a very smart 
lady. “I bought that box of chocolates for you as I came along. 
I thought Florence would be like the picture on the lid,” she 
added, turning to her nephew; “and she is, don’t you think so, 
Walter dear?” 

“Yes, Aunt Anne, she is,” he answered, and he looked fondly at 
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his wife and drew up his lips alittle bit in a manner that Florence 
knew meant, in the language only she and he in all the wide 
world understood, that in his thoughts he kissed her. 

Aunt Anne was a dear old lady, Florence thought, and of course 
she liked, and always would like, any relation of Walter’s; still, 
she did so wish that on this particular day, their last by the sea 
together, Aunt Anne had kept her distance. Walter was so 
pale when they left town, but since Friday, with nothing to do 
but to get brown in the sun, he had been looking better and 
handsomer every day, and this last one they had longed to enjoy 
in their own lazy way ; and now all their little plans were spoilt. 
To-morrow he would be at his office ; it was really too bad, though 
it was ungrateful to think it, perhaps, with the remembrance of 
Aunt Anne’s embrace fresh upon her, and the box of chocolates on 
her lap. Still, after all, she felt justified, for she knew that 
Walter was raging inwardly, and that if they were alone he would 
use some short but very effective words to describe his own 
feeling in respect to the turning up of Aunt Anne. Only he was 
so good, so gentle and considerate, that, no matter what his 
thoughts might be, she knew he would not let Aunt Anne feel 
how much her kindness bothered him. 

Meanwhile, they jogged along in the open fly towards Rotting- 
dean. A long, even road, with a view on the right of the open 
sea, on the left alternate high hedges and wide meadows. The 
grass on the cliffs was green; among the grass were little foot- 
paths made by wandering feet that had diverged from the main 
road. Florence followed the little tracks with her eyes; she 
thought of footpaths like them far away, not by the sea, but 
among the hanging woods of Surrey. She and Walter had 
sauntered along them less than a year ago. She thought of home, 
of the dear mother busy with her household duties, making time 
in between them to write to the boys in India; of the dear, noisy 
boys who suddenly grew to be young men and vanished into the 
whirl of life; of the dirty old pony carriage in which she had 
loved to drive her sweetheart ; and when she got to this point her 
thoughts came to a full stop to think more particularly of the 
pony. His name was Moses, and he had liked being kissed and 
eating sugar. She remembered, with a pang of self-reproach, that 
in the last months before her marriage she used to forget to kiss 
Moses, though she often stood absently stroking his patient nose. 
She had sometimes even forgotten his morning lump of sugar in 
the excitement of reading the letter that the early post never 
failed to bring. 

“ Are you fond of scenery, dear?” Aunt Anne asked. 
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With a start Florence looked round at the old lady, at Walter, 
at the shabby lining of the fly. 

“Yes, very,” she answered. 

“T knew it by the expression of your face when you looked at 
the sea. Mr. Baines says it is a lovely view.” 

Why should Mr. Baines be quoted, Florence wondered. She 
looked again—an open sea, a misty horizon, a blue sky, and the 
sun shining. A fine sea-view, certainly, and a splendid day, but 
scenery was hardly the term to apply to the distance beside 
them. 

“Ts Mr. Baines very fond of the sea?” she asked. She saw that 
Aunt Anne was waiting for her to speak, and she said the first 
words that presented themselves. 

“Yes, my love, he delights in scenery. You must call him 
Uncle Robert, Florence. He would be deeply wounded to hear 
you say Mr. Baines. Neither he nor I could think of Walter’s 
wife as anything but our niece. You will remember, won’t you, 
my love?” Aunt Anne spoke in the gentle but authoritative 
voice which was, as they had already found, difficult to resist. 

“Yes, Aunt Anne, of course I will if you wish it; it was only 
because as yet I do not know him.” 

“But you soon will know him, my love,” the old lady answered 
confidently ; “and when you do, you will feel that neither he nor 
I could think of Walter’s wife except to love her. Dear child, 
how fond he will be of you.” And she put her hand affectionately 
on Florence’s while she turned to Walter and asked suddenly :— 

“Walter dear, have you got a white silk handkerchief for your 
neck ?” 

He looked at her for a moment, almost puzzled, wondering 
whether she wanted to borrow one, and if it was for a conjuring 
trick. 

“No, Aunt Anne, I fear I have not.” 

Aunt Anne dived down into her pocket and pulled out a little 
soft packet. “ I thought you wouldn’t have one,” she said joyfully, 
“so I bought this for you just now;” and she tucked the little 
parcel into his hand. It took him by surprise, he did not know 
what to say. He felt like the schoolboy she seemed to take him 
for, and a schoolboy’s awkwardness overtook him; he smiled, 
nodded mysteriously, and put the handkerchief into his pocket. 
His manner delighted Mrs. Baines. 

“He is just the same,” she said to Florence; “ I remember him 
so well when he was only ten years old. He had the most lovely 
eyes I ever saw. Do youremember my going to see your father ? 
Ah! we have reached the hill, that’s why he’s going so slowly,” she 
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exclaimed excitedly. ‘ We shall be there in five minutes. Now 
we are close to the village. Drive through the street, coachman,” 
she called out, “past the church, and a little way on you will see 
a house standing back from the road with a long garden in front 
anda white gate. Florence dear,” she asked, still keeping her eyes 
fixed on the driver, “do you like preserve?” 

“ Like—do you mean jam?” Florence asked, bewildered by 
another sudden question. 

“Yes, my love, preserve,” Aunt Anne answered pointedly, as if 
she resented the use of the shorter word. 

“Yes, I like it very much,” her newly-found niece said humbly. 

“We have quantities of fruit in our garden, and have been 
preserving it all the week. It is not very firm yet, but you must 
have some to take back with you.” 

“T am afraid we shall hardly be able to carry it ” Florence 
began timidly, feeling convinceed that if she were made to carry 
jam to London it would be fatal to the rest of her luggage. 

“T will pack it for you myself,” Aunt Anne said firmly. She 
was watching the driver too intently to say more. She did not 
speak again till they had driven down the one street of Rotting- 
dean, past the newly-built cottages and the church, and appeared 
to be getting into a main road again. ‘Then suddenly she rose 
triumphantly from her seat. “There it is, coachman, that little 
cottage to the left. Dear Walter—how pleased your uncle will be. 
Here it is, dears,” and all her kindly face lighted up with satisfac- 
tion as they stopped before a small whitewashed cottage with a 
long garden in front and a bed of lupins at the side. Florence 
noticed that the garden, stretching far behind, was full of fruit- 
trees, and that a pear-tree rubbed against the sides of the 
house. 

The old lady got out of the fly slowly, she handed out her niece 
and nephew; the latter was going to pay the driver, but she 
pushed away his hand, then stood for a moment feeling absently 
in her pocket. After a moment she looked up and said in an 
abstracted voice, “ Walter dear, you must settle with the flyman 
when you go back to Brighton; he is paid by the hour and will 
wait for you, my darlings;” and she turned towards the gate. 
“Come,” she said, “ I*must present you to your Uncle. Robert,” 
she called, “are you there?” She walked along the pathway 
with a quick determined step a little in advance of her visitors ; 
when she reached the house she stood still, looking in, but hesitat- 
ing to enter. Florence and Walter overtaking her saw that the 
front door opened into a room simply, almost poorly, furnished, 
with many photographs dotted about the walls, and a curious 
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arrangement of quartz and ferns in one corner. While Mrs. 
Baines stood irresolute, there came round the house from the right 
a little shabby-looking maid-servant. Her dress was dirty, and 
she wore a large cap on her untidy head. 

“Emma,” said Aunt Anne in the condescending voice of one 
who struggled, but unsuccessfully, to forget her own superior 
condition in life, “ where is your master? ” 

“T don’t know, mum, but I think he’s tying up the beans.” 

“Have you prepared luncheon ?” 

The girl looked up in surprise she evidently did not dare express, 
and answered in the negative. 

“Then go and do so immediately.” 

“But please, mum, what am I to put on the table?” asked the 
girl, bewildered. 

“Put!” exclaimed the old lady, “why, the cold pie, and the 
preserved cranberries, of course, and the honey and the buns.” 

Florence thought that it sounded like the oddest meal in 
the world. 

*T think we had better return, I do indeed, Aunt Anne, if you 
will kindly let us,” urged Walter, thinking regretfully of the 
chicken. 

Aunt Anne waved her hand. 

“ Walter,” she answered grandly, “ you shall not go until you 
have partaken of our hospitality. I wish it werea thousand times 
better than it is,” she added, with a pathetic note in her voice 
that found their hearts directly. 

Walter put his hand on her shoulder like the simple affection- 
ate fellow that he was, and Florence hastened to say heartily : 

“Tt sounds delightful, dear Aunt Anne ; itisonly that we——” 
and then there came slouching round the left side of the house 
a tall ungainly-looking man of about sixty, a man with a brown 
beard and brown trousers, carrying in his hand a newspaper. He 
looked at Walter and at Florence in almost stupid surprise, and 
turned from them with a grunt. 

“ Anne,” he said crossly, “where have you been? I have wasted 
all my morning looking for you; you knew those scarlet runners 
wanted tying up, and the sunflowers trimming. Who are these?” 
he asked, nodding at his visitors as coolly as if they had been out 
of hearing ; “ and what is that fly doing at the gate ?” 

“Why, I have been to Brighton, of course,” Aunt Anne answered 
bravely, lifting her head and looking him in the face, but there 
was a quaver of something like fear in her voice; “I told you I 
was going: I went by the omnibus.” 

“What did you go to Brighton for? you were there only 
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last week.” He lowered his voice and asked again, “ Who are 
these ?” 

“Robert, I told you yesterday that Walter Hibbert’s name was 
in the visitors’ list in the paper, and that I was longing to see him 
end his wife,” she answered sharply, but still with dignity—it was 
doubtful which of the two was master—‘‘so of course I went off 
this morning to fetch them. I knew how glad you would be to 
see them.” 

The maid inside, laying the cloth in the whitewashed sitting- 
room, stopped clattering the forks and spoons to hear what 
was going on and to look through the open window. Aunt Anne 
noticed it in a moment, and turning to her said sternly, 

“Emma, proceed with your work. I told you,” she went on, 
again speaking to her husband, “ that these dear children were at 
Brighton. I have brought them back, Robert, to introduce them 
to you. They have been looking forward to it.” 

He gave another grunt, and smiled an awkward smile that 
seemed forced from him, and shook his awkward shoulders. 

“Oh, that’s it,” he said; “well, you had better come in and have 
something to eat,” and he led the way into the cottage. 

Aunt Anne entirely recovered herself the moment she was 
under her own roof. ‘He is so forgetful,” she said softly, “ but 
he has really been longing to see you;” and she touched his 
arm: “I told them how glad you would be to see them, Robert,” 
she said appealingly, as if she felt quite certain that he would 
remember his gladness in a moment or two, and wondered if it 
was yet flowing into his heart. ‘Dear Florence, you must ask 
him to show you his botanical specimens; he has a wonderful 
collection.” 

“We will,” said Walter, good-humouredly. 

“And now you must excuse me for a few minutes, dears. I 
know how much your uncle will enjoy a talk with you,” and, to 
the dismay of the Hibberts, Aunt Anne vanished, leaving them 
alone with the brown man. 

Mr. Baines sat slowly down on the the armchair, the only really 
comfortable one in the room, and stretched out his left leg in a 
manner that showed it was stiff. Then he looked at his visitors 
almost grimly, yet with a suggestion of odd amusement on his 
face, as if he knew perfectly how awkward they felt. 

“Sit down, Mrs, Hibbert,” he said, nodding towards an ordinary 
chair and including Walter in the nod. “I dare say you'll be 
glad of your food before you look at specimens, I shall,” and 


he gave a lumbering laugh. “I have done a hard morning’s 
work.” 
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“T am sure you must be very tired,” Florence said politely, 
wishing Aunt Anne would return. 

He seemed to know her thoughts and answered them in an 
explanatory manner: “Anne won’t be long. She always dresses 
before we have dinner. Great nonsense, living as we do; but it’s 
no use my speaking. Do you make a long stay in Brighton, Mr. 
Hibbert ? ” 

“No, we go back to town to-night.” 

“A good thing,” he said, with another awkward laugh ; 
“Brighton is a horrible place to my mind, and the sooner one 
leaves it the better. That pier, with its band and set of idle 
people, with nothing else to do but to walk up and down ;—well, 
it’s my opinion that railways have done a vast deal of mischief and 
mighty little good to make up for it. The same thing can be 
said of newspapers. What good do they do?” 

Walter felt that this sudden turn upon the Press was a little 
hard on him, but he looked up over his moustache with laughter 
in his eyes, and wondered what would come next. Florence was 
almost angry. Aunt Anne’s husband was very rude, she thought, 
and she determined to come to the rescue. 

“But you were reading a paper,” she said, and tried to see 
the name of one that Mr. Baines had thrown down beside his chair. 

“Oh, yes; I like to try and find out what mischief they are 
going to do next. IfI had my way they should only be published 
monthly, if at all, All they dois to try and set people by the 
ears.” 

“ But they tell us the news.” 

“Well, and what better are we for that? I don’t want to 
know that a man was hanged last week, and a prince will be 
married to-morrow; I only waste my time reading about them 
when I might be usefully employed minding my own business. 
Oh, here’s Anne; now we had better go and eat.” 

With the aid of a stick he shuffled out of the chair and went 
towards the table. Walter made a feint of offering his help. 

“Tam all right once I am on my feet,” said Mr. Baines. 

Florence and Walter were astonished when they looked at 
Aunt Anne. They hardly knew her again. The shabby black 
shawl had vanished, the dusty bonnet was replaced by a soft white 
cap; there was lace at her throat fastened by a little crinkly gold 
brooch, having a place for hair in the middle; her satin dress 
trailed an inch or two on the ground behind, and she had put a 
red carnation in her bosom almost coquettishly. 

“ Now, dears,” she said, with a smile of welcome that was 
fascinating from its absolute genuineness, “I shall be truly hurt if 
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you fail to do justice to our simple repast”—and she sat down 
with an air of old-fashioned stateliness as if she were heading 
a banquet table. “Sit down, dears. Robert, you must have 
Florence on your right hand.” 

The Hibberts took their places merrily, their spirits reviving 
now that they were no longer alone with their host. Aunt Anne, 
too, looked so picturesque sitting there in the little summer- 
like room, with the garden beyond, that they could not help 
being glad they had come. They felt that they were living a 
distinct day in their lives, and not one that afterwards in looking 
back they would find difficult to sort out from a hundred others 
like it. 

Even Mr. Baines grew less grumpy, and offered presently to 
show them the garden. 

“And the plum-trees and the pear-trees,” said Aunt Anne ; 
“and the view from the summer-house in the corner.” 

“ Oh, yes,” her husband said, “ we'll show them all;” and he 
helped to do the honours of the table with what he evidently 
intended to be genial courtesy. 

“Tt does my heart good to see you, dears,” Aunt Anne said as 
she insisted on helping them to an enormous quantity of stewed 
cranberries. 

“ And it does us good to be here,” they answered, forgetting all 
their vexation at losing a day by the sea; forgetting even the 
poor chicken that was being roasted in vain, and the waiting fly 
to be paid for at so much an hour. 

“Walter dear,” Mrs. Hibbert said, as they drove back to 
Brighton, carefully balancing on their knees four large pots of 
jam, while they also kept an eye on an enormous nosegay badly 
tied up, that wobbled about on the back seat, “ Mr. Baines didn’t 
seem to know you when we arrived.” 

“He had never set eyes on me before. Aunt Anne only set 
eyes on him five years ago. He was rather a grumpy beggar. I 
wonder who the deuce he was. We none of us ever knew.” 

“ He didn’t know you are a journalist, I think.” 

“No, 1 suppose not. I wonder if he ever did anything for 
a living himself.” Then as if he repented saying anything that 
sounded unkind of a man whose salt he had just eaten, he added, 
‘** But you can never tell what people are from their talk the first 
time you see them. He is not unlike a man I knew some years 
ago, who was a great inventive genius. He used to shuffle about 
in shoes too big for him just as this beggar did.” 

“T felt quite frightened when he first came round the corner.” 
“You see it was rough upon him having his morning spoilt. 
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A man who lives in the country like that generally gets wrapped 
up in his surroundings. I suppose I must have known that Aunt 
Anne was at Rottingdean,” he went on; “ but if so, I had forgotten 
it. She quarrelled with my father and every one else because she 
was always quite unable to keep any money. There was a great 
deliberation in the family a few years ago, when it was 
announced that Aunt Anne was destitute and no one wanted 
to keep her.” 

“But had she no money of her own?” 

“She had a little, but she lived on the capital till it was gone, 
and there was an end of that. Then suddenly she married Mr. 
Baines. I don’t know who he was, but she met him at 
a railway-station. He had a bad headache, I believe, and she 
thought he was ill and went up to him and offered him some 
smelling-salts.” 

“Why, it was quite romantic,” Florence exclaimed. 

Walter had a curious way of looking up when he was amused, 
and he looked up in that curious way now. 

“Do go on,” she said. 

“I don’t know any more except that somehow they got 
married, and she turned up to-day as you saw; and I wish she 
hadn’t given us any jam; confound it. I say, darling, let’s throw 
it over that hedge.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t for the world,” Florence said. ‘It would be 
so unkind. She was a dear old lady, Walter, and I am glad we 
went to see her. She asked for our address in London, and said 
she would write to us.” 


But Aunt Anne did not write for a long time, and then it was 
only to condole with Walter on the death of his father. The first 
year after their visit to Rottingdean she sent a large Christmas 
card inscribed to “My dear Walter and Florence, from Aunt 
Anne;” but the second year even this was omitted. It was not 
until Mr. and Mrs. Hibbert had been married nearly seven years 
that Aunt Anne again appeared before them. 


Cuapter II, 


Many things had happened to Mr. and Mrs. Hibbert in those 
seven years. Most important of all—to themselves, at least— 
was the birth of their two children, lovely children Mrs. Hibbert 
declared them to be, andin his heart her husband agreed with her. 
But the time came when Walter found to his dismay that even 
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lovely children would sometimes cry, and that as they grew older 
they wanted room to run about with that delightful patter- 
pattering sound that is usually more musical to a} mother’s ear 
than to a father’s, especially when he has to produce intelligible 
copy. So the Hibberts moved away from the little flat in which 
they had begun their married life, to an ugly little upright house 
sufficiently near Portland Road to enable Walter to get quickly to 
the office. There a nursery could be made at the top of the house, 
where the children were not only out of sight, but out of 
hearing. 

Walter did a great deal of work and was fairly well paid, but 
that did not mean a large income for a young couple with two 
children and three servants, trying to keep up an appearance 
before the world. He wrote for magazines and literary journals, 
occasionally he did a long pot-boiler for one of those reviews he 
called refuges for destitute intellects, and altogether was thrown 
much among men better off than himself, so that he did not like 
to look poor. Besides, he preferred to live with a certain amount 
of comfort even though it meant a certain amount of anxiety to 
looking poverty-stricken or shabby for~ the sake of knowing 
precisely how he would stand at the end of the quarter, or being 
able at any moment to lay his hand on a ten-pound note. 

“You not only feel awkward yourself if you look poor, but 
cause other people to feel so,” he said ; “and that is making your- 
self a nuisance ; and you have no business to do that if you can 
avoid it.” 

So, though the Hibberts had only a small house, it was pretty 
and well arranged. Their simple meals were daintily served, and 
everything about them had an air that implies content dashed 
with luxury. In fact they lived as people can live now, even on 
a small income, and especially in London, in comfort and refine- 
ment. 

Still, it was a difficult task to pull through, and Walter felt 
that he ought to be making more money. He knew too, though 
he did not tell his wife so, that the constant work and anxiety 
were telling on him; he wanted another but a far longer bracing- 
up than the one he had had seven years ago at Brighton. “A sea 
voyage would be the thing,” he thought, “only I don’t see how it 
could be managed, even if I could get away.” 

The last year had been a fortunate one in some respects: an aunt 
of Mrs. Hibbert’s had died, leaving them a hundred pounds and a 
furnished cottage near Witley in Surrey. It wasa dear little cottage 
they both protested—tred brick, of course, as all well-bred cottages 
are nowadays, standing in an acre and a half of its own fir-wood, and 
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having round it a garden with tan paths and those prim flowers 
that grow best in the vicinity of fir. It would be delightful 
to stay there in the summer holidays, they agreed, or to run down 
from Saturday to Monday, or by-and-by to send the children there 
for a spell with the governess when their parents were not able to 
get away from town. Walter had tried sending Florence and the 
children and going down every week himself, but he found “ it 
didn’t work.” She was always longing to be with him, and he 
with her. It was only a broad sea and a few thousand miles that 
would make separation possible, and he did not think he could 
endure that very long; he was absurdly fond of his dear little 
wife. 

All this he thought over as he walked along the Strand one 
morning towards Fleet Street and his office. He was going to 
see his chief, who had sent for him on a matter of business. His 
chief was Mr. Fisher, an excellent editor, though not quite 
enough of a partisan perhaps to have a strong following. The 
Centre was a model of fairness and the mainstay of that great 
section of the reading public that likes its news trustworthy and 
copious, but has no pronounced party leanings. Still, if it was a 
paper without political influence, it was one of great political use, 
for it invariably stated a question from all points of view with 
equal fairness, though it leant, if at all, from sheer editorial 
generosity, towards making the best of it for the weakest side. 
Thus a minority looked to it almost as to an advocate, and the 
majority knew that any strength that was against them would be 
set forth in The Centre, and that if none was pleaded there, the 
right and the triumph were together. Mr. Fisher liked Walter 
Hibbert; and though by tacit agreement their relations inside 
the office were purely formal, outside they were more intimate. 
Occasionally they took the form of a quiet dinner, or a few hours 
in the little house near Portland Road, where Florence contributed 
a good deal to her husband’s popularity. 

As he walked along the Strand that morning, Walter meditated 
on many ways of improving his condition and at the same time of 
not overworking himself. He found that it told on him consider- 
ably to be down late at the office three nights a week, doing his 
article, and then, with the excitement of work still upon him, to 
go home tired and hungry in the small hours of the morning. It 
was bad for Florence too, for she generally sat up for him, 
declaring that to taste his supper and to have a little chat with 
him did her good and made her heart light. Sometimes he thought 
he would take up a different line altogether (he knew his editor 
would aid and abet him in anything for his good) and try living in 
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the country, running up to town every day if necessary. But 
this would never do, it would only make him restive. His 
position was not yet strong enough to admit of taking things so 
easily. It was important to him to live among men of knowledge 
and influence, to be in the whirl and twirl of things, and London 
was essentially the bull’s-eye, not only of wealth and commerce, 
but of most other things with which men of all degrees concern 
themselves. 

And when he got to this point he came to the conclusion that 
he was thinking too much about himself. After all he only 
wanted a month’s rest or a couple of months’ change of air; a 
friendly talk such as he might possibly get in the next quarter of 
an hour would probably bring about either and in a far better 
form than he himself could devise it. Mr. Fisher was a man of 
infinite resource, not merely in regard to his paper, but for himself 
and his friends too, when they consulted him about their personal 
affairs. It was one of his characteristics that he liked being 
consulted. Walter felt that the best thing would be to get away 
alone with Florence, to some place where the climate had no cause 
to be ashamed of itself: he wanted to be sated with sunshine. 
It was no good going alone, and no matter how pleasant a 
friend went with him, a time always came when he wanted to go 
by one route and the friend by another. “Now, your wife,” he 
thought, “not only particularly longs to go by your route, but 
thinks you a genius for finding it out.” 

He stopped for a moment to look at a bookshop; there was 
a box of second-hand books outside ; he hesitated, but remembered 
that he had no time to stay. As he turned away some one 
touched him on the arm, and a voice said doubtfully : 

“ Will you speak to me, Walter?” He looked up and instantly 
held out his hand with a smile. 

“Why, it’s Wimple,” he said; “ how are you, old fellow? Of 
course I'll speak to you. How are you?” 

The man who had stopped him was about eight-and-twenty, he 
was tall and thin, his legs were too long and very rickety. ‘To 
look at he was not prepossessing; he had a pinky complexion, 
pale reddish hair and small round dark eyes with light lashes and 
weak lids. On either side of his face there were some straggling 
whiskers ; his lips were thin and his whole expression very grave. 
His voice was low but firm in its tone, as though he wished to 
convey that even in small matters it would be useless to contra- 
dict him. He wore rather shabby dark clothes, his thin over- 
coat was unbuttoned and showed that the undercoat was faced 
with watered silk that had worn a little shiny; attached to his 
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waistcoat was a watchguard made of brown hair ornamented 
here and there with bright gold clasps. He did not look strong 
er very flourishing. He was fairly gentleman-like, but only fairly 
so, and he did not look very agreeable. The apparent weakness 
of his legs seemed to prevent him from walking uprightly ; he 
looked down a good deal at the toes of his boots, which were well 
polished. The oddest thing about him was that with all his 
unprepossessing appearance he had a certain air of sentiment ; 
occasionally a sentimental tone stole into his voice, but he care- 
fully repressed it. Walter remembered the moment he looked at 
him that the brown hair watchguard had been the gift of a pretty 
girl, the daughter of a tailor to whom he had made love as if in 
compensation for not paying her father’s bill. He wondered how 
it had ended, whether the girl had broken her heart for him or 
found him out. But the next moment he hated himself for his 
ungenerous thoughts, and forcing them back spoke in as friendly 
a voice as he could manage. “It’s ages since we came across each 
other,” he said, “and I should not have seen you just now if you 
had not seen me.” 

“T wasn’t sure whether you would speak to me,” Mr. Wimple 
said solemnly as they went towards Fleet Street together, and 
then almost hurriedly, as if to avoid thinking about unpleasant 
things, he asked, “ How is your wife ? ” 

“All right, thank you. But how are you, and how are you 
getting on?” 

“T am not at all well, Walter ”—Mr. Wimple coughed, as if to 
show that he was delicate—“ and my uncle has behaved shamefully 
to me.” 

“Why, what has he done?” Walter asked, wishing that he felt 
more cordial,‘for he had known Alfred Wimple longer almost than 
he had known anyone. Old acquaintance was not to be lightly 
putaside. It constituted a claim in Walter’s eyes as strong as did 
relationship, though it was only when the claim was made on him, 
and never when he might have pressed it for his own advantage, 
that he remembered this. 

“Done! why, he has turned me out of his office, just because he 
wanted to make room for the son of a rich client, for nothing else 
in the world.” 

“That was rough,” Walter answered, thinking almost against 
his will that Wimple had never been very accurate and that this 
account was possibly not a fair one. “What excuse did he 
make ?” 

“He said my health was bad, that I was not strong enough to 
do the work, and hadi better take a few months’ holiday. It is 
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quite true about my health. 1 am very delicate, Walter.” He 
turned, and looked at his friend with round dark eyes that seemed 
to have no pupils to them, as though he wanted to see the 
effect of his statement. “I must take a few months’ rest.” 

“Then perhaps he was right after all. But can you manage 
the few months’ rest ?” Walter asked, hesitating, for he knew the 
question was expected from him. In old days he had had so 
much to do with Wimple’s affairs that he did not like to ignore 
them altogether. 

“ He makes me an allowance, of course, but it’s not sufficient,” 
Alfred Wimple answered reluctantly ; “I wanted him to keep my 
post open for a few months, but he refused, though he’s the only 
relation I have.” 

“Well, but he has been pretty good,” Walter said, in a pacific 
voice, “and perhaps he thinks you really want rest. It’s not bad 
of him to make you an allowance. It’s more than any one would 
do for me if I had to give up work for a bit.” 

“He only does it because he can’t well refuse, and it’s a 
beggarly' sum, after all.” To which Walter answered nothing. 
He had always felt angry with himself for not liking Alfred 
better ; they were such very old friends. They had been school- 
fellows long ago, and afterwards, when Walter was at Cambridge 
and Alfred was an articled clerk in London (he was by three 
years the younger of the two), there had been occasions when 
they had met and spent many pleasant hours together. ‘To do 
Walter justice, it had always been Alfred who had sought him 
and not he who had sought Alfred, for in spite of the latter’s 
much professed affection Walter never wholly trusted him; he 
hated himself for it, but the fact remained. ‘ The worst of Alfred 
is, that he lies,’ he had said to himself long ago. He re- 
membered his own remark to-day with a certain amount of 
reproach, but he knew that he had not been unjust; still, after 
all, he thought it was not so very great a crime: many people 
lied nowadays, sometimes without being aware of it. He was 
inclined to think that he had been rather hard on Alfred, who had 
been very constant to him. Besides, Wimple had been unlucky ; 
he had been left a penniless lad to the care of an uncle, a rich 
city solicitor, who had not appreciated the charge; he had never 
had a soul who cared for him, and must have been very miserable 
and lonely at times. If he had had a mother or sister, or any one 
at all to look after him, he might have been different. Then too 
Walter remembered that once when he was very ill in the 

vacation it was Alfred who had turned up and nursed him with 
almost a woman’s anxiety. A kindness like that made a link 
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too strong for a few disagreeables to break. He could not help 
thinking that he was a brute not to like his old friend better. 

“T am sorry things are so bad with you, old man; you must 
come and dine and talk them over.” 

Mr. Wimple looked him earnestly in the face. 

“T don’t like to come,” he said in a half-ashamed, half-pathetic 
voice; “I behaved so badly to you about that thirty pounds, but 
luck was against me.” 

“Never mind, you shall make it all right when luck is with 
you,” Walter answered cheerfully, determined to forget all 
unpleasant bygones. “ Why not come to-night? we shall be 
alone.” 

Mr Wimple shook his head. 

“No, not to-night,” he said; “I am not well, and I am going 
down to the country till Wednesday ; it willdo me good.” A little 
smile hovered round his mouth as he added, “ Some nice people in 
Hampshire have asked me to stay with them.” 

“In Hampshire. Whereabouts in Hampshire?” 

There was a certain hesitation in Mr. Wimple’s manner as he 
answered, 

“You don’t know them, and I don’t suppose you ever heard of 
the place, Walter; it is called Liphook.” 

“Liphook, why of course I know it, it is on the Portsmouth 
line; we have a cottage, left us by my wife’s aunt only last year, 
which is in the same direction, only nearer town. How long are 
you going to stay there?” 

“Till Wednesday. I will come and dine with you on Thursday, 
if you will have me.” 

“All right, old man 7.30. Perhaps you had better tell me 
where to write in case I have to put you off for business reasons.” 

Mr. Wimple hesitated a minute, and then gave his London 
address, adding that he should be back on Wednesday night or 
Thursday morning at latest. They were standing by the news- 
paper office. 

“Do you think there might be anything I could do here?” he 
asked, nodding at the poster outside the door; “I might review 
legal books or something of that sort.” 

“T expect Fisher has a dozen men ready for anything at a 
moment’s notice,” Walter answered, “but I'll put in a word for 
you if I get the chance ;” and with a certain feeling of relief he 
shook his friend’s hand and rushed upstairs. The atmosphere 
seemed a little clearer when he was alone. “I'll do what I 
ean for him,’ he thought, “but I can’t stand much of his 
company. There is a want of fresh air about him that bothers 
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me so. Perhaps he could do a legal book occasionally, he used to 
write rather well. Ill try what can be done.” 

But his talk with Mr. Fisher was so important to himself and so 
interesting in many ways that he forgot all about Alfred until he 
was going out of the door ; and then it was too late to speak about 
him. Suddenly a happy thought struck him—Mr. Fisher was to 
dine with Walter next week, he would ask him for Thursday. 
Then if he liked Alfred it might all go right. He remembered 
too that Alfred always dressed carefully and looked his best in 
the evening and laid himself out to be agreeable. 

“ By the way, Fisher, I wonder if you would come on Thursday 
instead of on Wednesday. I expect an old friend and should like 
you to meet him; he is clever and rather off luck just now; of 
course you'll get your chat with my wife all right—in fact better 
if there are one or two people to engross me.” 

“Very well, Thursday if you like; it will do equally well for 
me; I am free both evenings as far as I know.” 

“ Acreed then,” and Walter went down the office stairs pleased 
at his own success. 


“That horrid Mr. Wimple will spoil our dinner ; I never liked 
him,” Florence exclaimed when she heard of the arrangement. 

“T know you didn’t, and I don’t like him either, which is mean 
of me, for he’s a very old friend.” 

“ But if we neither of us like him, why should we inflict him 
on our lives?” 

*“‘We won’t; we'll cut him as soon as he has five hundred a 
year; but it wouldn’t be fair to do so just now when he’s down on 
his luck; he and I have been friends too long for that.” 

“But not very great friends? ” 

“Perhaps not ; but we won’t throw him over in bad weather— 
try and be a little nice to him to please me, there’s a dear 
Floggie,” which instantly carried the day. ‘ You had better ask 
Ethel Dunlop; Fisher is fond of music, and she will amuse him 
when he is tired of flirting with you,’ Walter suggested. 

“He'll never tire of that,” she laughed, “ but I'll invite her if 
you like. She can sing while you talk to Mr. Wimple and your 
editor discusses European politics with me.” 

“ He'll probably discuss politics outside Europe, if he discusses 
any,’ her husband answered; “things look very queer in the 
East.” 

“They always do,” she said, wisely, “but I believe it’s all 
nonsense, and only our idea because we live so far off.” 

“ You had better tell Fisher to send me out to see.” 
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“Us, you mean.” 

“No, me. They wouldn’t stand you, dear,” and he looked at 
her anxiously ; “I shouldn’t be much surprised if he asked me to 
go for a bit—indeed, I think he has an idea of it.” 

“ Oh, Walter, it would be horrible.” 

“Not if it did me good; sometimes I think I need a thorough 
change.” 

She looked at him for a moment. 

“ No, not then,” she answered. 








